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Gleams of Peace 


The still, small voice for all who pass 

That through these speaks to me; 

The pure, sweet smile of a little child, 

Or the tones of a vesper bell 

That float along on the evening air 

To give us thoughts of God and prayer 
And the home where the sainted dwell; 

A shady nook in a mossy glen 

With a fount of water sweet, 

Where sunbeams fall through whispering leaves 
And on the moss gay patterns weave 

As they dance around one’s feet. 

Things such as these should bring us peace 
If we heeded nature’s call, 

And the tender love of our God above 
Who gives good gifts to all. 


The thrush’s song at eventide 

When the sun sinks in the west; 

The nightbird’s call in the fading light 
As the toiler seeks his rest; 

The rosy fingers of the dawn, 

The opening of a day; 

The lark’s glad note at early morn 
And the scent of new-mown hay. 

The silent shadows of the clouds 

That float o’er hill and plain; 

The soft caress of the cooling breeze 
And the patter of the rain; 

The fragrance: of the wildwood flower 
That grows ’neath spreading trees, 
That smiles in sunshine and in shower 
As it opens to the breeze; 

The cricket’s chirp ’mongst leaves and grass 
And the droning of the bee; 


—J. Lucian Roush 
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ey “REGULARS” OF THE BIBLE SCHOOL OF FIRST CHURCH, CARLISLE, PA., 5 
&) THE REV. ROY E. LEINBACH, PASTOR (Ci 
ef (A remarkable group of those present at every session for the year ending Oct. 1, 1935) ie 
{ Left to right (seated) is the group with notable records, viz.: A. D. Albright, 91-year-old Civil War veteran, 2 years; \G 
ey E. B. Bender, 12 years; Mrs. E. B. Bender, 12 years; Harvey Keim, 8 years; John O. Rupp, 8 years; R. R. Todd, 12 years; 2 
#) Mrs. Robert Sipe, 39 years; C. B. Wagner, 23 years; Miss Ella Nickey, 13 years; Harold Lesher, 10 years; Mary Eckard, 2 
vy 9 years; Edward Arbegast, 13 years. \C; 
Se The group numbered 89, divided as follows: One year, 27; 2 years, 13; three years, 12; four years, 7; five years, 9; 4 
7) six years, 5; seven years, 3; eight years, 2; nine years, 2; ten years, 1; twelve years, 3; thirteen years, 2; twenty-three years, (C 
* 1; and thirty-nine years, 1. What an inspiring record! \G 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS IN MODERN 
SOCIETY 


A man, in the early forties, who thinks 
as deeply, widely, realistically, and con- 
stantly as Reinhold Niebuhr is bound to 
appear contradictory, from time to time, 
as he reveals his changing currents, deals 
with differing emphases and _ considers 
varying aspects of the same realities. His 
current volume, “An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics’ (Harper and _ Bros.) 
strikes one so differently from “Moral 
Man and Immoral Society” that one might 
not readily identify its source, were it 
anonymously written. Indeed it would not 
be an off-hand task to reconcile the two, 
although his current study, comprising the 
Rauschenbusch lectures at Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School, is in many ways an 
amplification of the other volume referred 
to, when taken as a whole. 

True to his characteristic method of 
maintaining realistic as well as idealistic 
viewpoints, he interprets ‘Christian ethics 
in the light of both historic traditional 
ideas and modern conditions. With Nie- 
buhr, truth is always relative, if I may 
put it that way, in its applications, due 
to the fact that infinite principles are 
dealing with finite beings. He carries this 
to such a degree that his volumes are al- 
most always a succession of brilliant lights 
and sombre shadows. 

He tells us, at the start, that “Protes- 
tant Christianity in America” is “unduly 
dependent upon the very culture of mod- 
ernity, the disintegration of which would 
offer a more independent religion a unique 
opportunity.” As it is, “the lights in its 
towers are extinguished at the very mo- 
ment when light is needed to survey the 
havoe” of our time. 


“The orthodox Churches have long since 
compounded the truth of the Christian 
religion with dogmatisms of another day, 
and have thereby petrified what would 
otherwise have long since fallen prey to 
the beneficent dissolutions of the processes 
of nature and history. The liberal 
churches, on the other hand, have had 
their light under the bushel of the culture 
of modernity with all its short-lived prej- 
udices and presumptuous certainties.” 

They both fail to make the needed “dis- 
tinctive contribution of religion to moral- 
ity” which is “its comprehension of the 
dimension of depth in life.” 


“The weakness of orthodox Christianity 
lies in its premature identification of the 
transcendent will of God with canonical 
moral codes, many of which are merely 
primitive social standards, and for de- 
velopment of its myths into a bad science.” 
“The failure of liberal Christianity is de- 
rived from its inclination to invest the 
relative moral standards of a commercial 
age with ultimate sanctity by falsely cast- 
ing the aura of the absolute and trans- 
eendant ethic of Jesus upon them.” “If 
we are to mark out the true dimensions 
of an independent Christian ethic we must, 
therefore, be as careful to disassociate it 
from idealistic dualisms as from natural- 
istic monisms.” “A vital, prophetic Chris- 
tianity is consequently forced not only to 
maintain its independence against natural- 
ism and other-worldliness, but to preserve 
its purity against sacramental vitiations 
of its own basie prophetic mythology.” 
“A vital Christian faith and life is thus 
under the necessity of perennially preserv- 
ing its health_against the peril of diseases 
and corruptions arising out of its own life.” 

“The Ethie of Jesus is the perfect fruit 
of prophetic religion,’ not dealing at all 
with immediate moral problems. The de- 
mands of Jesus find their justification “in 


purely socio-moral 
terms.” 

“The full dimension of human life in- 
cludes not only an impossible ideal, but 
realities of sin and evil which are more 
than simple imperfections and which prove 
that the ideal is something more than the 
produet of a morbidly sensitive religious 
fantasy.” 

Christianity must be realistic: “the full 
dimension of human life is given in its 
love perfectionism, on the one hand, and 
in its moral realism and pessimism, on the 
other.” It must go deeply: “prophetic re- 
ligion attributes moral evil to an evil will 
rather than to the limitations of natural 
man.” Modern culture has lost this view 
of moral responsibility. 

“The Christian analysis of life leads to 
conclusions which will seem morbidly pes- 
simistie to moderns, still steeped as they 
are in their evolutionary optimism. The 
conclusion most abhorrent to the modern 
mood is that the possibilities of evil grow 
with the possibilities of good, and that 
human history is therefore not so much a 
chronicle of the progressive victory of the 
good over evil, of cosmos over chaos, as 
the story of an ever increasing cosmos, 
creating ever increasing possibilities of 
chaos.” Prophetic Christianity must re- 
lease itself from its “rationalistic inheri- 
tance.” 

It “tends to disintegrate into two con- 
trasting types of religion. The one in- 
clines to deny the relevance of the ideal 
of love to the ordinary problems of exist- 
ence, certain that the tragedy of human 
life must be resolved by something more 
than moral achievement. The other tries 
to prove the relevance of the religious 
ideal to the problems of everyday exist- 
ence by reducing it to conformity with the 
prudential rules of conduct which the com- 
mon sense of many generations and the 
experience of the ages have elaborated. 
Broadly speaking, the conflict between 
these two world views is the conflict be- 
tween orthodox Christianity and modern 
secularism. In so far as liberal Christian- 
ity is a compound of prophetic religion 
and secularism it is drawn into the debate 
in a somewhat equivocal position but, on 
the whole, on the side of the secularists 
and naturalists.” (Boldface mine.) Mod- 
ern culture, in fact, has become Pelagian. 

“The real crux of the issue between 
essential Christianity and modern culture 
lies at this point. The conflict is between 
those who have a confidence in human 
virtue which human nature cannot sup- 
port and those who have looked too deep- 
ly into life and their own souls to place 
their trust in so broken a reed.” 

This is all most clearly revealed today 
in the human finitude and sin revealed in 
national conflicts. The League of Nations 
today is dealing with strong sinful wills 
of strong nations. 


In our effort to realize an impossible 
ethical ideal we must realize its impossi- 
bility: “There is, in short, no problem of 
history and no point in society from which 
one may not observe that the same man 
who touches the fringes of the infinite in 
his moral life remains imbedded in finite- 
ness, that he inereases the evil in his life 
if he tries to overcome it without regard 
to his limitations. Therefore it is as im- 
portant to know what is impossible as to 
know what is possible in the moral demands 
under which all human beings stand.” 

I wish that I had space to deal ade- 
quately with the chapters on “The Law 
of Love in Politics and Economies,” in 
which Professor Niebuhr brings us back 
to his previous discussions in “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society.” The critiques of 


religious and not in 


both Christian Orthodoxy and of (Chris- 
tian Liberalism are at points almost de- 
vastating but while Niebuhr is often giv- 
en to overstatement he always finds also 
the vulnerable spots. 

“The failure of the Christian Church in 
politics can, therefore, not be explained 
purely in terms of the economic and social 
interests which drove the historic Church 
into a position of social conservatism.” 
However, “the pious element in orthodox 
political thought which endows govern- 
ment with an unwarranted aura of sanc- 
tity is not as obvious in modern orthodoxy 
as the pessimistic element.” 

The situation is summed up in these 
words: “Historie Christianity is in the 
position of having the materials for the 
foundation and the roof of the structure 
of an adequate morality. But it is unable 
to complete the structure. Its faith in a 
meaningful world, having a source beyond 
itself, is the foundation. Its faith in the 
end and fulfillment is the roof. The watbls, 
the uprights and diagonals which complete 
the building are the moral actions and 
ideals which are fashioned by the applica- 
tion of religion’s ultimate insights to all 
specific situations. This application is a 
rather sober and prosaic task and a pro- 
found religion with its insights into the 
tragedy of human history and its hope for 
the ultimate resolution of that tragedy is 
not always equal to it. Accustomed to a 
telescopic view of life and history, it does 
not adjust itself as readily as it might 
to the microscopic calculations and adjust- 
ments which constitute the stuff of the 
moral life.” In this you have what I will 
call the author’s theory of compromise. 

Turning to Christian Liberalism: “The 
effort of the modern Church to correct 
the limitations of the orthodox Church to- 
ward the political order has resulted, on 
the whole, in the substitution of senti- 
mental illusions for the enervating pessi- 
mism of orthodoxy.” Shailer Mathews, 
Gerald B. Smith, and Francis G. Peabody 
yielded to this illusionary view. 

“The Buchman movement, supposedly a 
revitalization of Christianity but in real- 
ity the final and most absurd expression 
of the romantic presuppositions of liberal 
Christianity, has undertaken to solve all 
the problems of modern economics and 
politics by persuading individuals to live 
in terms of “ ‘absolute honesty’ and ‘ab- 
solute love. ” ; 

“The sum total of the liberal Church’s 
effort to apply the law of love to politics 
without qualification is really a curious 
medley of hopes and regrets.” “The most 
perfect swan song of liberal politics has 
just been written by one of the greatest 
missionaries of our day, EH. Stanley Jones, 
in his “Christ’s Alternative to Commun- 
ism.” Yet its irrelevance is perfectly typi- 
eal of liberal Christian thought as a 
whole.” 

Again we close with the compromise 
theory: “Political problems drive! pure 
moralists to despair because in them the 
freedom of the spirit must come to terms 
with the contingencies of nature, the moral 
ideal must find a proper mechanism for 
its incarnation, and the ideal principle 
must be sacrificed to guarantee its partial 
realization.” 

This two fold criticism of recent and 
current Christian thinking runs all through 


the book. Orthodoxy has _ profounder 
grasp but is “imbedded in outmoded 
science.” Liberalism has obscured the 


vitality of the Christian evangel and lost __ 


the creative genius of Christian morality. 


It developed the illusion that human b 
ings have the resources to meet the 
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CONCERN 


Within the past two weeks, we have received two letters 
from which we beg leave to quote. One letter was from a 
prominent elder, who feels greatly distressed at the state 
of affairs in his congregation, and attributes the trouble 
chiefly to the “laziness and indifference” of the pastor, of 
whom he says bluntly: “He iswt bothering very much how 
things go, so long as he gets his salary.” The other letter 
is from a deeply despondent pastor, who feels that there is 
little or no spirituality among his people, and especially 
his Consistory. “They just don’t care,” he writes; “things 
are running down, immorality is increasing while Church 
attendance and apportionment payments, as well as Church 
paper readers, are steadily decreasing—and nobody seems 
to care. The preacher is allowed to bear the spiritual bur- 
den alone.” 


If one were minded to “point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
there are various angles from which one could view and 
discuss such communications. Knowing the writers as we 
do, we are inclined to think both were somewhat bilious 
when they wrote, and it is quite possible that neither did 
full justice either to his local situation or to himself. There 
may be a measure of unkindness and injustice in this elder’s 
charge against his pastor. On the other hand, the despon- 
dent minister may have failed to see some folks in his flock 
who have not bowed their knees to Baal, but are earnestly 
seeking to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. We do not know, and it is not our prero- 
gative or our purpose to pass judgment. 


What we do know is that both pastors and people need 
to exhibit far more spiritual solicitude than most of us have 
revealed in recent years, if the Church of Christ is to win 
the victory in this fateful hour. We used to read of “a 
blood-red passion to save souls,” a contagious earnestness 
and enthusiasm to win converts to Christ and the Church, 
an evangelical zeal that broke down all barriers and “loved 
perishing sinners back into the Kingdom.”” We think again 
of a Henry Drummond standing and beholding the glaring 
iniquities on the corner of a busy Glasgow street, his body 
shaken with sobs as he cried: “Oh the sins of these men! 
How can God bear it?” Alas, today it is only too true that 
many people in our Churches, and even some men in our 
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pulpits, do not seem to care! At least they do not care 
enough to do something about it that is worth while. 

In the Friend’s Intelligencer we have just been reading 
an illuminating article by a teacher in Haverford College 
on the question, “What Is a ‘Concern’?” It has been a 
distinguishing mark of Quakerism. Indeed the spread of 
the Society of Friends is attributed largely to “deeply con- 
cerned” persons who felt the call to go and minister to the 
spiritual needs of their fellowman. The basis of Quaker- 
ism, says this writer, is immediate contact between God 
and man. By such a contact the individual gets not only 
strength to face the problems of life, but also guidance in 
their solution. A life thus ordered “demands and develops 
a tenderness of spirit and a resulting sensitivity both to the 
spiritual and temporal spheres and predicates responsive- 
ness to the needs of our fellow-beings in both these realms.” 
Here is where the “concern” enters the picture. “That per- 
son who is spiritually sensitive will inevitably be drawn to 
minister to certain situations, whether they be visible or 
invisiblé. One may be called to an unknown path on an 
unknown mission, or on the other hand by a concrete need 
which faces him and cries for help.” 

There is in this conception something very much in har- 
mony with the idea of ‘‘guidance,”’ so frequently voiced by 
the Oxford Group, under the leadership of Dr. Buchman; 
but the Quakers seem more determined that the problem 
to be faced must be vital and not merely some “notion” or 
idea that has attracted one’s interest and attention. The 
Quaker writer says that there are two steps in the process 
of feeling and acting on a “concern.” First, the individual 
must feel directed toward a certain situation, which at the 
time of direction may be either evident or veiled. This 
leading must then be subjected to the most rigid scrutiny, 
both on the part of the one who is “concerned” and the 
group of his spiritual fellowship. The basis of judgment 
is prayerful consideration and testing. The “concerned” 
individual must take all aspects of his problem into con- 
sideration and weigh them in prayerful debate until the way 
clears itself in his mind and spirit. While a fanatic might 
drive on regardless of cost to others, a spiritual “concern” 
is carried out. by methods of gentleness and understanding. 
It acts not in the spirit of prejudice but in the spirit of love, 
and its basis for action must be complete self-sacrifice. 


+ REFORMED 


While members of the Society of Friends claim that the 
vitality of Quakerism can, in large part, be judged by the 
nature of the “concerns” emanating from this way of life, 
they admit that it is often difficult and almost impossible 
to define its various manifestations. Though the nature 
of a “‘concern” can be discussed, certain phases and aspects 
of this experience can only be described to some extent ; 
for, eventually, one must himself be truly “concerned” be- 
fore he can fully understand its meaning. “Real ‘concerns’ 
are manifestations of spiritual growth, and a comprehension 
of them can come only with such growth.” 

This is a conception truly worth studying ; it is an experi- 
ence very much worth sharing. How much the Church of 
Christ is losing today because so many of us have no genu- 
ine “concern” for the salvation of souls—no spiritual “‘con- 
cern” that is profound enough or passionate enough to lead 
us on with red-blooded zeal to make real sacrifices for the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom! Nothing more terrible can 
be said of a professing Christian than this: He does not 
care! 

Bo * * 


CHURCHES IN SOCIAL ACTION—WHY AND HOW 


One of the truly fearless and friendly prophets of our 
time is James Myers, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and in a little pamphlet of 40 pages, which costs only 10 
cents a copy and is worth more than its weight in gold, he 
tells us what the functions of the Church in its social rela- 
tions are and ought to be. If you want to be truly informed 
as to what the Church is doing to make world brotherhood 
a reality, here is your chance to acquire the information 
in a very short time. The complete Bibliography attached 
adds greatly to the value of this admirable statement, which 
deserves the fullest possible circulation. You can get it at 
10 cents a copy, $1 per dozen, or $7 per hundred, by ad- 
dressing the Board of Home Missions or the Board of 
Christian Education, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia. 

pay ta ee 
KINGDOM OF GOD PARABLES AND STORIES 
By “Now and Then” 
The Gas Well 


A certain farmer had a farm in the foot-hills of the 
mountains, and it was not a very good farm, and he had a 
hard time making a living. And there came to him, one 
day, a man from the Big City, and he stood on the porch 
of the farmhouse, and said to the farmer, “You have a mag- 
nificent view here.” And the farmer said, “Yes, but we 
can’t live on scenery, and I would sell the farm, if I could.” 
And the man said, “I will buy your farm.” And it was so, 
and the farmer and his family moved to town and the 
farmer got what jobs he could to make a living. 

And it came to pass, a few years afterwards, that some 
men found gas on the farm that was next to his old farm, 
and there was a great furore among the farmers and visions 
of wealth, and the farmer said, “What a fool I was to sell 
my farm,” and he called himself the greatest of fools when 
he learned that the man who bought his farm received a 
great price for gas rights, and so much bonus for every 
thousand feet of gas that might flow from wells on the 
farm, and he mourned his sale greatly, and the-wife and 
children mourned also, and were disconsolate. 

And it came to pass that shortly after the city man had 
received his great price for the gas lease, he went to town 
and sought the farmer, and found him in a small house. 
And he said to the farmer, “That farm of yours was a 
good buy for me, and ever since I received the big price 
for the lease I have been wondering how I would feel if 
I were in your place, and I know I would grieve greatly, 
and I have come to tell you that I have put an additional 
clause in the lease, and it says that one-half of the price 
of the lease and one-half of the bonus, so long as the lease 
lasts, shall go to you and your heirs. And here is the check 
for one-half-ef the lease price.” 

And the farmer stood amazed and dumbfounded, and 
when he was able to speak, he said, “Never has any man 
around here ever heard of that being done before.” 

And the farmer went to a bank and said, “I wish to open 
an account here.” And the teller said, “How much do you 
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wish to deposit ?”’, and the farmer said, “This,” and he gave 
him a check for $25,000. And the teller looked at the 
name on the bottom of the check, and then he looked at the 
farmer, and the farmer looked at him and said, “1§ it no 
good?” And the teller said, ““Good! I'll say it’s good. 
But what is it for?” And the farmer told him what the 
man had said. And the teller said, “I would call that man 
the prince of fools if it were not for the fact that I know 
that he belongs to ‘The Sons and Daughters of the King- 
dom’ Society, and what those people may do sometimes is 
beyond imagination.” 
*k * * 


MR. ROCKEFELLER AND THE DENOMINATIONS 


As was expected, the recent letter of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., with reference to denominational work has 
aroused a great deal of discussion. In another column we 
print a rather caustic, perhaps unfriendly editorial from the 
Christian Advocate, staunch Methodist journal. Others of 
somewhat similar tenor have questioned not only Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s wisdom but have cast some doubt upon his motives. 
While the growing suspicion of so-called sectarianism is 
generally applauded, good and wise people differ greatly on 
the dictum in Mr. Rockefeller’s letter that the ‘‘tendency 
inherent in denominations is to emphasize the form instead 
of the substance, the denominational peculiarity instead of 
the oneness of Christian purpose.” 


As we indicated in our previous observation, this is cer- 
tainly not true with regard to the general tenor of the work 
of our own denomination, and we doubt very much whether 
it can be substantiated as typical of present-day religious 
work. In an excellent article in the Boston ‘Evening Tran- 
script, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach gives a number of specific 
facts which must not be overlooked. He says: (1) The 
denomination is “necessary and unavoidable, because it 
represents the differences in people.” There will be vari- 
eties of Church organization because there are varieties of 
religious experience and need. (2) “Unless one is inter- 
ested in a particular Church, one is not likely to be active 
in religion.” The spiritual life is nurtured in the various 
denominations, with their distinctive beliefs, usages and 
forms df worship. (3) These distinctive things are rela- 
tive and not absolute. There is good in them, even in the 
emphasis on them. “Harm is done when these ‘relatives’ 
are made predominant to the exclusion of the fundamental 
principles of religion, separating and alienating people from 
one another.”’ (4) Differences—not disagreements—in the 
Churches contain a great measure of vital importance. 
“Each denomination owes its strength to zeal focused on a 
particular idea or practice which may have been important 
for the whole Christian Church. It is impossible for any 
single denomination to comprehend the many phases of 
religious need in the infinite variety of human beings. If 
a Church attempted it, the result would be chaos.” (5) 
The denominations are still here. That is the reality. 
Through all the assaults on them they stand. “They will be 
where they are, with some changes of no primary impor- 
tance, when all their detractors have crumbled into dust.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach refers to the remarkable degree of co- 
operation already existent among the Churches, and the 
fact that much less stress is placed on the things which 
make one Church differ from another than was true a 
generation ago. He says that men live less by abstract 
principles than by definite convictions, and these things 
will not change. Replying to Mr. Rockefeller’s opinion 
that “the young people are not greatly concerned about 
denominational distinctions,” he says that a considerable 
number of young people are not concerned about religion 
at all, but “the large number who are interested are nearly 
all in the denominations.” He adds that the Y. M. C. A. 
and other inter-denominational organizations are giving 


less attention today to religious meetings than formerly _ 


because of the recognition that “the denominations know 
this business better,” and are giving a quite good account — 
of their stewardship.» The cause of religion and the build- 
ing of the Church are promoted by those who are mo 
deeply devoted to their own denominations. Mr. Roch 
feller is reminded that wherever he places his mone 
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likely to be spent “by the denominations or by denomina- 
tional leaders who are working in cooperative enterprises.” 
Those who amount to anything in the Federal Council and 
all the other inter-denominational agencies at home and 
abroad, are first of all members of some denomination and, 
in general, exceptionally loyal members. “If the ministry 
is less interested in the denomination than it once was,” 
concludes Dr. Dieffenbach, “it is no sign that the ministry 
is right.” At any rate, most students for the ministry con- 
tinue to enter the denominational divinity schools and fill 
denominational pulpits when they are ordained. “Unity 
and co-operation are splendid, but there must be something 
on which to unite and co-operate.” The essentials will 
never come out of general denominational movements. 
They will proceed from the denominational units and go into 
these general movements. Denominations, while having 
the limitations of the people who compose them, are, all in 
all, neither petty nor incompetent. “It is a scandal that 
they have been against one another; it is to be regretted 
that they now are not nearer to one another; it is greatly 
to be desired that they examine and criticize themselves 
thoroughly. But to give them up for any other religious 
institutions now existing or for none, is not wisdom.” 
This is a well-considered judgment that it will not be 


easy to answer. 
* * x 


THE ENTHUSIAST AND THE DOUBTER 
Talk About Individual Responsibility 


The Doubter was disturbed about the question of in- 
dividual responsibility. “Do you know,” he said to the 
Enthusiast, ‘sometimes I believe we take it for granted 
that the individual is wholly responsible for his acts simply 
because that makes it easier for us.” 


“T don’t understand you,” said the Enthusiast. 


“Suppose a man is happy and prosperous. It is easy for 
me to regard his condition as the result of his own decisions 
and efforts; it is hard for me to ferret out all the influences 
that were in his favor, to discover all the people who helped 
him and guided him. When a man accepts relief, it is easy 
to think that he is responsible, that he should have tried 
harder to get a job, that he should have saved money when 
he did have a job; it is much harder to analyze his case 
in an attempt to uncover all the causes of his poverty, causes 
in his home training, in his friends, in the way in which we 
manage or mismanage our industrial life. 

“T see what you mean. We don’t like to be in the dark 
about the reasons for the good that a man does or for his 
failures, and so we get some comfort for ourselves by prais- 
ing the individual or blaming him. We would be more un- 
certain in our judgment, or it would take us longer to reach 
a judgment, if we admitted that his parents, his friends, 
his teachers, his community have all contributed to his 
making or unmaking, and therefore deserve part of the 
praise or the blame that we heap upon him. Would you 
then be willing to spread out responsibility over everybody 
and everything, excusing the individual altogether? That 
would seem folly to me!” 

“So it would be,” answered the Doubter. “TI would say 
that in most cases, we must think of responsibility as some- 
thing which the individual shares with his associates and the 
social environment in which he lives. Practically, that 
would mean a-successful man could not be proud, for he 
would realize that he owed his good fortune not only to his 
own struggles and his own wisdom, but also to a host of 
other people, living and dead. It would mean that a man 
who went astray in his moral life, could not escape a real 
sense of his own share in guilt, but neither would he feel 
outcast and hopeless, as if he alone had sinned.” 

“Did not the prophet Ezekiel clearly teach that God would 
hold each individual accountable, either for his good deeds, 
or for his bad deeds? He said that a bad son could claim 
no merit for the righteousness of his father, and that he 
could not excuse himself on the ground that his father had 
been bad before him.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said the Doubter, “that Ezekiel was 
protesting against the shifting responsibility, and against 
the kind of loose thinking that both good and bad people 
often do. But surely you cannot picture God so blind or so 
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careless in His moral judgments, that He would say to a 
good man, ‘You are entirely responsible for the good things 
you think and do,’ or to the bad man, ‘You are exclusively 
responsible for your sin.’ Even a wise parent would not so 
treat his children.” —F. D. W. 


* ok * 


GOING TO SLEEP WITH A SERMON 


One of Great Britain’s most brilliant young preachers, 
Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, who has won much acclaim 
for his studies in psychology, lectured recently, according 
to the London Christian World, on “The Psychology of 
Sleep,” and offered some practical hints for all poor souls 
who are troubled with insomnia. What Mr. Weatherhead 
said seems like such sound advice that we do not hesitate 
to pass it on. “Don’t worry about not sleeping,” he said. 
“If only you would lie awake happily, you would go to 
sleep.” It is a real art to learn to “‘lie awake happily.” 
The lecturer also explained how sleep could be ‘‘used to 
good purpose,’ when he reminded his audience that the mind 
tends to use “the last thoughts of consciousness” during the 
period of unconsciousnes. Mr. Weatherhead added that 
all good preachers read over their sermons or think ,over 
them the last thing on Saturday evening. “If you go to 
sleep with a sermon on Saturday night,” he said, “you 
can keep your congregation awake with it on Sunday morn- 
ing.” We hope this is true, and commend it to all our 
brethren for careful and repeated experiment. 

Ce eee 


AN INTERESTING QUERY 


The MESSENGER has received from a lawyer friend in 
the Southland the following message: “I read in the MEs- 
SENGER that the Friend’s Church, in their annual meeting 
at Richmond, Ind., reported that none of their members 
were on the relief rolls of the United States. I wish you 
would lead a movement in the Protestant Church, regard- 
less of denomination, to find out how many sure enough 
Protestant Churchmen are on the relief rolls. I believe 
that this is an opportunity to show to the world that it is 
not Church people, but non-Churchmen, who are giving 
us all this trouble.” 

The MESSENGER regrets that it is not in a position to 
lead such a movement or to make the required survey, 
which would entail considerable time and expense. The 
suggestion made by our friend, however, is a most inter- 
esting one, and we are inclined to think that a very small 
number of the regular and active Church members of the 
country are on the relief rolls, and those who are on such 
rolls are, in most cases, entirely deserving and have been 
forced to accept relief through no fault of their own. It 
is only too true that most of the Government’s financial 
trouble, so far as relief is concerned, is caused by the folks 
who are chronic mendicants, who prefer to live upon others 
rather than to earn a living by the sweat of their own 
brows. Of such people, comparatively few are to be found 
in our Protestant Churches. 

WT 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


In a sermon to more than a thousand young people, Dr. 
Richard Roberts, Moderator of the United Church of Can- 
ada, said: “J am here for a verdict. I care not what you 
think about the sermon, but I do care what you register in 
your hearts regarding Jesus.” Certainly we will agree that 
Dr. Roberts has here expressed the only worthy aim of a 
Christian sermon, the only satisfying motive in a preacher’s 
heart. The truly effective sermon is not that one which 
calls attention to itself, or to the man who is preaching, but 
which leads the minds and hearts of the hearers to the 
Savior. 

When a friend who first saw the great painting of “The 
Last Supper” called attention first of all to the brilliance 
of a certain goblet, the artist is said to have stricken that 
goblet off the canvas, because he meant to have everything 
in his work of art point to Jesus and he would not permit 
anything, no matter how beautiful in itself, to remain in 
the picture which might detract from his purpose of center- 
ing the beholder’s attention upon the Divine Master. 
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If such a judgment were visited upon our preaching, 
who can doubt that there would be many changes? We 
need to search our hearts often concerning the underlying 
purpose of what we say and do. ‘We preach not our- 
selves,” cried the Apostle Paul, “but Christ Jesus as Lord 
and ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” That will 
be found to be the true secret of power in the pulpit. 

Let us who are ordained to be spiritual leaders of the 
people learn a lesson from one of our black brothers. In 
Zion's Herald Mr. L. L. Dunnington tells of an interview 
with the great Negro singer, Roland Hayes, whose power 
as a truly great artist and ability to reach and hold his vast 
audiences have reached a new peak and made him one of 
the outstanding musical attractions of his time. Mr. Dun- 
nington reports: 

“T asked if he had certain hours of communion and spir- 
itual preparation for his concerts. He surprised us by 
saying that he did not. Years ago he had certain hours. 
‘Now every breath I draw and every moment of the day is 
a communion with Him. That is my preparation.’ Then he 
asked if we would like to know how he captures his audi- 
ences during his first minute on the stage. We were eager 
to know. ‘I stand there perfectly quiet with my hands 
clasped before me and pray—that Roland Hayes may be 
blotted entirely out of the picture—that the people sitting 
there may feel only the Spirit of God flowing through 
melody and rhythm—that racial prejudice may be forgotten. 
The audience instinctively feels what is happening as I 
commune with my Father—and I capture them that moment 
and never let them go until I am done.’ The radiance and 
joy that emanated from this quiet-spoken little black man 
was a thing that electrified the whole room. ‘What a time 
I have had this winter!’ he said. ‘I have given up my ex- 
pensive managers and the high-priced tickets they used 
to insist upon. Now I have no manager, and I am free to 
insist that the prices be kept low so that the poor who long 
for my songs may come and hear them. The color line 
disappears—trich and poor, high and low, forget the lines 
that ordinarily divide them, and we all become sons and 
daughters of a common Father, hushed and quieted by the 
haunting power of the message of melody and the rhythm 
and song.’” 

Tt is safe to say that if all of us who are privileged to 
stand in the pulpit to proclaim the everlasting Gospel were 
animated by this spirit and purpose, we too would have 
learned the secret of power. Then our hearers would be 
edified and our Lord would be glorified. 
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A GRACIOUS (?) WELCOME 


In the Nov. 16 issue of The Sunday School Times, the 
Editor, in reply to a question as to ‘‘the Gospel for which 
he (Kagawa) stands,” accords the famous Japanes: Evan- 
gelist a most gracious (?) welcome. He gives full credit to 
his work in Japan, but replies “that the Gospel for which 
he stands” is “another Gospel.” He points out that many 
of Kagawa’s doctrinal statements “are distinctly unscrip- 
tural”; that he is an ‘“‘ardent evolutionist’; that “he makes 
a great many unscriptural statements”; that ‘‘the false idea 
that Christ began a movement is repeatedly set forth in this 
(one of his) books”; “his two books . . . are dangerous 
studies of Christianity.” “ ... he is evidently more inter- 
ested in healing men’s bodies, providing work and right 
living conditions, and getting them to follow Jesus of Naza- 
reth as an example, than he is in proclaiming eternal salva- 
tion through the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

He may have “another Gospel,” but the Editor should 
re-read what Jesus said where He speaks these words: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, My brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” And as to a movement, Jesus said, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” Then there are the Kingdom of God parables. 
There is one about the seed, the blade, the full-grown ear. 
That certainly would indicate that the Kingdom of God is 
a movement. And the parable savors considerably of evolu- 
tion. 

The article is a thinly-veiled attempt to persuade some 
people from hearing Kagawa, which undoubtedly will bear 
some fruit, for already, one person, after having read the 
article, declared, ‘‘I wouldn’t go to hear him.” 

Now how would Jesus greet Kagawa if He were here 
when he came? Well, let us see what Jesus said under cir- 
cumstances more disturbing than those which disturb the 
Editor : 

“John said unto him, Teacher, we saw one casting out 
demons in Thy name, and we forbade him, because he fol- 
lowed not us. But Jesus said, forbid him not; for there is 
no man who shall do a mighty work in My name, and be 
able quickly to speak evil of Me. For he that is not against 
us is for us. For whosoever shall give you a cup of water 
to drink, because ye are Christ’s, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” (Mark 9:38-41.) 

What a vast difference between the spirit of Jesus and 
the spirit of the Editor of the S. S. Times. Truly indeed, 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.” 


—Now and Then. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Slug the Slogans! 


That’s the new slogan I propose: “Slug 
the Slogans!” Then, when the job is prac- 
tically done, slug that slogan! 

For 20 years I’ve been fed on slogans, 
and now I’m fed up. 

The advertiser started it. .Remember? 
“You Press the Button and We Do the 
Rest.” “Tt Floats!” “Ask the Man Who 
Owns One.” “Don’t be a Clam!” ‘“iThe 
Ham What Am!” “Keep that School girl 
Complexion.” And a thousand more! 

Then when the War started we had ’em 
all over the place, and how they did give 


Take out the boost to selfishness which 
is in the slogan method, and nine-tenths 
of all the slogans would go limber as a 
dishrag. A few would still be usable, but 
even they become half-truths when you 
look ’em over carefully. 

These are the two reasons why I want 
to “slug the slogan”. 

I suspect everybody who offers me 
ready-made decisions, ideals, or programs 
of living. Thinking tires me, but I know 
Fd better not quit it, if I want to respeet 
myself and not play into some other man’s 
hands. 


each other the lie. Ee 

One day we were saying, “He Kept Us 
Out of War’; and it seems only a day or 
so later that “he” was telling us to say, 
first, “Peace without Victory”, and then, 
“FPoree; Force without Limit.” 

We were urged to “Make the World 
Safe for Democracy” (look at the poor 
thing now!). It was a “War to End War”; 
and do you remember how many things 
were what would win it—bread, ships, 
planes, oil, cotton, sugar, Liberty engines, 
and even tinfoil? 

The Church hasn’t stayed out of the 
slogan business, naturally. It has been as 
vocal as any other group. . 


“The Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation”; “A Chureh on Every 
een and a Schoolhouse in Every Val- 
ley”; “A Million (This or That) in Our 
Church” ; and so on. 

The crop never seems to fail. “America 
First” helped to win an election in Chi- 
cago, though nobody could tell what it 
meant. Every town has used the slogan, 
“Keep Your Dollars at Home”; though if 
we did we should soon be in a fearful 
mess. 

A slogan nearly always gives to people 
something they can say without thinking. 
The intention is to stop their thoughts by 
offering what sounds like the result of 
profoundest cogitation. 


Also I hate to look foolish, even to my- 
self; and I get no pleasure out of the 
memory that once I shouted, “Remember 
the Maine,” and once I believed in “the 
white man’s burden”, 

It wouldn’t matter if we didn’t take our 
slogans so seriously. We can repeat such 
proverbs as “Two heads are better than — 
one”, and, in the next breath, “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth”, and believe both 
are true. " 

But when somebody calls us all to stand 
up and shout, “Our Town for Our Town”, — 
we are likely to think we’re speaking wis- 
dom. So does the other town. And the 
result of the double lie is folly, mae 
strife; maybe a world war. 
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Is My Religion Nobody’s Business? 


C. August Doolittle, one of our more 
prominent citizens met me the other day 
and said, “Justus, I wish you’d persuade 
your preacher not to be so personal in his 
applications. I like to hear him preach, 
sometimes, but my religious beliefs are 
my own affair. They’re none of his busi- 
ness.” 


Well, now; C. August may be more right 
than he thinks. I remember an old story 
of a man who, when asked what his re- 
ligious belief was, answered, “Nothing to 
speak of.” 


I used to like that story. I said exactly 
what C. August said, but there was a time 
when I agreed with it, that a man’s re- 
ligion is no affair of his neighbor’s. 

But I was wrong. The more I see what 
religious faith should mean, the more I’m 
certain of two things: the man who has 
it can’t keep from showing it; and it is 
everybody’s business. 

That’s because our religion rests on 
three foundation posts: God, myself, and 
my neighbor. 

I know from my reading that there are 
religions which have only two supports: 
God and the individual worshiper. A man 
can go to his temple, perform his religious 
duties, and come out with no faintest 
idea that what he did in the temple should 
make any difference in what he should do 
outside, 

But that’s paganism, even if it is found, 
as I misdoubt it is, in my own town. 

You can’t be a New Testament “believer, 
or an Old Testament believer either, 


Kagawa, 
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without having to practice it. And prac- 
ticing is done among folks on days when 
Churches may be cold and dark and 
locked. 

The only place where such religion can 
be operated at all is some place where 
other people are—people who are affected 
by how I practice what I believe. 

Oh, yes, I know they say that’s getting 
close to a dangerous one-sided thing called 
“the social gospel’. 

I don’t care what you eall it; if I cut it 
out of my Bible, what was left would 
look like a scarecrow’s pants, and would 
be about as much use, in a moral blizzard, 
to a live wearer. 

All of this, and more, I told C. August 
Doolittle, who didn’t seem overly grate- 
ful. Anyhow, he knows why I shan’t ask 
our preacher to leave out the applications 
of his sermons. 


The Mechanics of Unity 


Certainly I’m against sectarian religion; 
but that’s different from being altogether 
against denominations, which I’m not. 


I was asked by a merchant neighbor 
last week, “Justus, what’s the exact doe- 
trinal difference between your Church and 
the one four blocks down the same 
street?” 

I told him I didn’t know, except in gen- 
eral. The two Churches have different 
histories, different credal forms and dif- 
ferent systems of organization; yet they 
recognize and accept each other’s Church 
letters, and the two pastors are our town’s 


David and Jonathan, or, if you like, Da- 
mon and Pythias. 


But one thing I’m sure of. Each of 
these Churches is worth so much to the 


town, as a distinct religious group, that 
to put them together would be a mighty 
shortsighted piece of economy. 

Each is a going concern. Each is strong 
enough to support its work in deceney 
and efficiency. Each has its own “accent 
of the Holy Ghost” which a combined 
Church would probably confuse. 

And they are both doing a full-time 
job, working more members than one big 
Chureh could use, reaching more elements 
in the town than one could touch, and 
often provoking each other to good works. 

Hitching Churches together for the sake 
of bigness can sometimes be the devil’s 
own idea. 

I happen to know of two Churches in a 
place not far away from here which are 
being urged to combine. That’s all they 
would do, for they are so different that 
they couldn’t really unite. 

And I’m foretelling now that if and 
when they do combine they will have so 
many more troubles, limitations, hin- 
drances, than they have now that they 
will soon find how little spiritual profit 
there is in the mere adding of one mem- 
bership roll to another. 

Divisions that are due to spite, rivalry, 
pride or stubbornness are stupid, as well 
as sinful. 

But I’m individualist enough to prefer 
a house to an apartment, a family to a 
club; and, for a Church, one in which I’m 
in no danger of being lost in the crowd. 


Religious Genius of Shinkawa 


By WILLIAM AXLING 


Tokyo Correspondent, N.C.J.C. News Service 


Editor’s Note: Toyohiko Kagawa, one of the most colorful Christian personalities in the world, will land in San 
Francisco next Wednesday for a tour of the United States. Dr. Axling, who ts a personal friend of Kagawa, 
describes the extraordinary personality of this man who has made religious history. .In next 

week's issue, Kagawa will outline his philosophy of life in an exclusive article. 


Toyohiko Kagawa has gone far since he 
made his headlong leap into the slums of 
Shinkawa. That act, however, gives the 
key to his spirit and is a measure of the 
mettle of the man. A scion of aristocracy 
and wealth, that plunge into sin-cursed, 
poverty-stricken, filthy Shinkawa was a 
daring, adventurous leap. 

For twelve years he lived in the heart 
of this slum, housed in a six by nine hut, 
sharing the lot of his outcast neighbors in 
everything except their unsanitary habits 
and sinful lives. Ex-convicts with murder 
records, parolled thieves, alcohol fiends and 
diseased beggars ate at his table, wore his 
clothes and slept with him under the same 
bed covers. Like them he was always only 
half a step ahead of starvation. 

He turned his hut into a laboratory for 
the study of the basic cause and cure of 
the slum. This study convinced him that 
slums could never be eliminated from the 
nation’s life until labor conditions were 
revolutionized and the laboring man given 
a fair deal. 

This discovery led him to take another 
long adventurous leap and, defying the law 
of the land, he started to organize the 
exploited laborers into a labor union. This 
led to his arrest. The police in arresting 
him, however, unwittingly played right in- 
to his hands. His term in jail turned him 
over night into a national hero, It trans- 
formed him from an unknown slum re- 
former into a labor leader of national 
proportions. Throughout the Empire the 
working folk looked upon him as their 
Moses and pinned their faith on him and 
his program for their class. 

Later, the plight of poor peasants led 
him to champion their cause and organize 
them into peasant guilds. This brought 


him again into conflict with the police as 
well as with the intrenched landed inter- 
ests. 

During all this time his pen was as busy 
as his voice. He proved himself a genius 
in presenting to the public the causes 
which he espoused in the form of realistic 
fiction. Volume after volume came from 
his versatile pen. Many of these became 
best sellers and were read from one end 
of the Empire to the other. 

Kagawa has fought and bled for the 
dweller in the slum, the laborer and the 
peasant, but he is a hard hitter in his 
attacks on Russian Communism. Its crea- 
tion of class hatred, its appeal to force, 
its materialistic interpretation of life and 
the universe and its anti-religious propa- 
ganda strike at the very heart of what 
Kagawa lives by and lives for. 

First, last and all the time, Kagawa is 
a Christian and a flaming Christian evan- 
gel. His Christian faith and his passion 
to make Christ central and supreme color 
and control all his activities. When, there- 
fore, large sections of Japan’s labor and 
the peasant class began to see red and 
clamor for red revolution, they were com- 
pelled to seek elsewhere for a leader. 

This crisis led Kagawa to turn his atten- 
tion and efforts to his three social settle- 
ments in Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo and to 
an aggressive and all-inclusive program 
of Christian evangelization on a nation- 
wide and world-wide scale. Kagawa be- 
lieves that Christ came to save individual 
men and women. But he believes that 
Christ is big enough to save the total man 
and all his relationships and that His Gos- 
pel is big enough to remake the whole so- 
cial, economic and world order, and revolu- 
tionize it, humanize it, Christianize it. 


This all-sufficient and dynamic Gospel 
he proclaims in season and out of season 
throughout Japan and far-afield. His 
evangelistic campaigns in Hawaii, in the 
Philippine Islands, in China, in New Zea- 
land and in Australia aroused tremendous 
interest among high and low. Governors 
and mayors vied with each other in mak- 
ing him their honored guest and every- 
where the common people heard him gladly. 

Kagawa’s work for the laborer and the 
peasant poor at present takes the form of 
organizing producers’, consumers’ and med- 
ical co-operatives. He believes that the 
co-operative movement, shot through and 
through with the Christian love-motive and 
the Christian spirit of service, is the only 
way out of the economic tangle and the 
industrial muddle in which the world to- 
day finds itself. 

By a strange turn of events the once 
suspected and hounded Kagawa has of late 
years been a counselor to men high in so- 
cial and governmental circles. 

After the earthquake disaster in 1922 
he served on the Imperial Economie ‘Com- 
mission as a specialist in the field of labor 
problems and the renovation of the slums. 
Later the mayor of Tokyo summoned him 
to his aid and gave him a free hand in re- 
organizing the city’s Social Welfare Dept. 

On his coming trip to the United States 
and Europe the Japanese Government has 
commissioned him to make an investiga- 
tion of medical co-operatives and existing 
national systems of health insurance. 

Kagawa’s pen is still a dominant force 
in the nation’s life. He is not satisfied with 
having fifty volumes to his credit, some of 
which have been issued by the hundreds 
of thousands. At the present time he is 
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running five serial fiction stories dealing 
with outstanding national problems in five 
of the most widely read newspapers and 
monthlies in Japan. 


CHURCH 


One of these magazines had 350,000 sub- 
scribers when he began writing for it. His 
serial jumped its circulation up to 1,110,- 
000 within a year’s time, The theme of his 
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serial in another popular monthly is frank- 
ly announced “A Life of Christ.” Even- 
tually these series will appear in book 
form. 


The Church of Ethiopia 


The affairs of Ethiopia or Abyssinia 
now attract the daily attention of a 
multitude of persons who would not have 
been certain, a year ago, of ever having 
heard of the country, The seemingly con- 
tradictory reports carried by the newspa- 
pers puzzle many. Especially is this true 
in matters of religion. Thus in one col- 
umn Abyssinia is described as the oldest 
independent Christian nation, while in the 
next is an account of aboriginal, magic 
rites performed by tribesmen. A few days 
ago a friend suggested that some one 
should contribute a brief article to the 
“Messenger” describing the Church of 
Ethiopia, and since then there have been 
several inquiries. Thus there has been 
called forth this little sketch, which is 
far from authoritative. An entire day of 
research in the university and city libra- 
ries added nothing to the very little that 
the writer already knew about the Ethi- 
opic Church. The only recent publications 
dealing with it are in the field of liturgies. 
The latest book in English on the Chureh 
in general appears to be Dowling’s The 
Abyssinian Church, published in 1909. 
Neither this book, nor several German 
ones, were available. 

Ethiopia has experienced the invasion 
or infiltration and the mingling of various 
religions. Before the country was con- 
verted to Christianity the native tribes 
worshiped numerous spirits and deities, 
notably the serpent; and a low form of 
paganism has always persisted in the less 
civilized parts. The Semitic element had 
a religion similar to that of their rela- 
tives in Syria and Mesopotamia. Legends 
about Judaism being the national religion 
before Christianity are unreliable; and 
present Jewish customs, such as the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath, circumcision, and the 
division of animals into clean and unclean, 
probably came in with later. Jewish im- 
migrants. Islam entered at the time of 
its Egyptian and North African econ- 
quests, and is reported to have made re- 
newed progress in very recent times. But 
from its introduction Christianity has 
been the national religion. 

The early history of the country is al- 
most entirely legendary; and the conver- 
sion of the nation to Christianity is almost 
the first authentic historical fact we 
know. According to the early Church his- 
torians—Rufinus, Theodoret, Socrates, and 
Sozomen—the Apostle to Ethiopia was St. 
Frumentius of Tyre. When a young man, 
he and his brother Edesius had aecom- 
panied an uncle on a trip to India, On 
the return voyage the ship was seized by 
pirates off the Ethiopian coast (the coun- 
try has no outlet to the sea today), and 
all the people aboard were slain, with the 
exception of the two youths, who were 
sent to the king. They soon found favor 
with the monarch and his court, and were 
appointed tutors to the king’s sons, whom 
they converted to Christianity. When 
they were at length permitted to return 
home, Frumentius did not wish to remain 
with his kindred, but longed to return to 
Ethiopia as a missionary of Christ. This 
desire was fulfilled, and he was conse- 
crated bishop by the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria. He returned to Aksum or Axum, 
which became the holy eity of the Abys- 
sinians, and there established Christian 
worship. Under the title of Abba Salama, 
i. e., Father of Peace, he became the first 
Metropolitan of the Ethiopie Church. Dur- 
ing the next few centuries the Church 
flourished, extended its boundaries and 
organization, and grew in power, In the 
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sixth century Monophysite monks from 
Sgypt, especially those known as “The 
Nine Saints’, introduced monastic life, ex- 
tended the bounds of Christianity, and 
firmly established the hold of the Mono- 
physite heresy on the Church. Soon after 
that historical material almost entirely 
disappears until the time of the later 
medieval period. 

From the consecration of Frumentius by 
the Patriarch or Archbishop of Alexandria, 
the Ethiopie Church has stood in close and 
dependent relations to the Egyptian or 
Coptic Chureh, and may be considered the 
most important daughter or branch of the 


A SECRET 


Mechanically I go about the tasks 

That make the routine of a city 
day— 

Apparently content, so none suspects 

The hunger of my heart for things 
away... 

The yearning of my soul for quiet 
peace 

Where crickets chant their lullaby 
at night; 

Where one can see the stars, and 
feel release; 

Or watch migrating birds’ majestic 
flight. 

I’m homesick for the green on dis- 
tant hills 

Where lofty buildings elbow not for 
place; 

For I am sick to death of city thrills. 

My eyes would feast on skies and 
open space, 

Through which meanders blue and 
drowsing stream, 

Where snowy herons stalk and cardi- 
nals call— 

Where one can paint, or write, or 
merely dream! 

I’m somehow lost and lonesome for 
it all! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


Coptic communion. To this day the Abuna 
(“Our Father’), the head of the Church, 
is appointed and consecrated by the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria (Cairo), and since the 
13th century he may never be an Abyssin- 
ian, but always a Copt. This ecclesiastical 
dependence on Egypt is based on a canon 
found in the Coptic edition of the Canons 
of the Council of Nicaea (325). The close 
dependence on Egypt is shown further in 
the field of doctrine, for the Ethiopie 
Church in Monophysite. 


The Monophysite heresy was one of a 
long series of Christological controversies 
that wrecked the peace of the Church in 
the early centuries. There are as many 
political as ecclesiastical considerations in 
these controversies, for national groups, 
such as the Egyptians, used differences in 
belief to strengthen and justify their po- 
litical rebellion or defiance of the Empire. 
Nothing prepared the way better for the 
Islamic conquest than these unhappy quar- 
rels and the political measures they called 
forth. The Monophysite heresy was a re- 
action of the oriental mind against the 
decision of the Council of Chaleedon (451) 
under western influence that our Lord 
Christ was “perfect in Godhead and also 
perfect in manhood; truly God and truly 
man, of a reasonable soul and body; con- 


substantial with the Father according to 
the Godhead, and consubstantial with us 
according to the manhood; in all things 
like unto us, without sin; begotten before 
all ages of the Father according to the 
Godhead, and in these latter days, for us 
and for our salvation, born of the Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of God, according to 
the manhood; one and the same Christ, 
Son, Lord, Only-begotten, in two natures, 
inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, 
inseparably, the distinction of natures be- 
ing by no means taken away by the union, 
but rather the property of each nature be- 
ing preserved, and concurring in one per- 
son and one subsistence, not parted or 
divided into two persons.” To the Alex- 
andrians and many other Orientals this 
seemed an erroneous and dangerous separ- 
ation of Christ’s person into two ununited 
natures, and very much like the Nestorian 
duality, which had been condemned. Since 
these opponents of Chalcedon declared 
that Christ had only one composite nature, 
they were called Monophysites, from the 
Greek words for one nature. According 
to them the human (quite impersonal) and 
the divine in Christ were united by the | 
incarnation into one nature essentially di- 
vine with human attributes. 

This Monophysite doctrine of the na- 
ture of Christ was immediately adopted 
by the Ethiopic Church, and has always 
been retained, There are several schools of 
interpretation of this doctrine, however; 
and it all sounds very strange to the aver- 
age, unphilosophical, western ear. In ad- 
dition to the true, strict Monophysite view 
of the unity of the two natures, there are 
an “unection” and a “grace” explanation. 
According to the former the unification 
of the natures is so complete that the hu- 
man nature is entirely absorbed by the 
divine, and is no more than a phantasm., 
This unification is accomplished by the 
unetion of the Son Himself, who when an- 
nointed with the Holy Ghost after His 
baptism became a participant of divinty. 
The other view is that Jesus in the flesh 
is the son of Mary only. not of God, and 
that the divine nature was infused into 
Him by God the Father in what they call 


the adoptive birth of Christ. They debate 4 
with the former party about a two- or = 
three-fold birth of Christ, and themselves » 
see in the incarnation the Word begotten e 


of the Father, Jesus begotten of Mary, | 
and the Son of Mary, begotten of God the 
Father by adoption or elevation to the + 
divine dignity. They reject absorption as 
the method of unification, and say that 
this takes place in some special way. All — r 
parties assert that the unification takes : 
place without blending, change, and eonfu- si 
sion. A Roman Catholic writer in the - 
Catholic Encyclopedia declares: “It is con- 
tradiction itself set up as a dogma.” The 
same writer, who of course is not friendly, 
states that the difficulties which arise from | 
these teachings are called “mysteries”, — 
and that all requests for explanation of 
them are dismissed with the assertion that 
they are by the will of God. Concerning — 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit the Bthi- 
opian Church follows the Orthodox . 
tion, and in all other essential teac 
agrees with the Oatholie Churehes 
both East and West. The Nicene Cree 
is used, but not the Apostles’ Creed. , 
The Abyssinian hierarchy is under { 

rule of the Abuna. He anoints the 
at his coronation, ordains priests and 
cons, and is all-powerful in spiritu: 
fairs. Next in rank is the Htseh’e 


Etschagué, who has jurisdiction be 
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regular clergy and some share in the ad- 
ministration of the secular elergy. The 
secular clergy, that is the ordinary priests 
and deacons who serve as pastors of 
Churches, may marry before ordination, 
but not thereafter. The numerous monks 
and nuns live under the ancient rule of 
St. Pachomius, the first monastie organ- 
izer, who brought the hermits of the 
Egyptian desert into some semblance of 
communal life. . 

The Ethiopie Rite or liturgy is the 
Coptic Rite with some modifications and 
many additions. There are two sacra- 
ments, as with the Protestant Church: the 
Eucharist and baptism. Children are 
sprinkled and adults immersed. The Bible 
and a collection of canons of councils are 
the basis of all moral and doctrinal teach- 
ing. Tradition is as authoritative as the 
Scriptures, which include a large number 
of apocryphal books placed on the same 
level as our canonical books. The transla- 
tion of the Bible into Ethiopie began with 
the evangelization of the country, and 
early in the last century the Scriptures 
were translated into the language now 
spoken by the people. All Church books 
are in Ethiopic, now a dead language 
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studied only by the clergy. Relies are 
highly venerated, and every one will re- 
call the newspaper accounts of the trans- 
portation of vast numbers of relics from 
Aksum before its recent capture by the 
Italians. Holidays are most numerous, of- 
ficially numbering 180. Rigorous fasting 
is frequently demanded by the Church, 
and half of the days of the year are nom- 
inally fast days. A number of Jewish 
customs are used by the Church, and the 
Jewish Sabbath is observed as well as the 
Christian Lord’s Day. The ark is the most 
sacred object in each Church. The cross 
is used, but not the crucifix. The Epis- 
copal Cathedral in Washington possesses 
an Abyssinian processional cross and an 
illuminated Bible, written in the native 
language, and bound in silver and gold, 
both the gifts of the Emperor. Pagan 
customs have corrupted the religion of 
the people, and efforts of the more en- 
lightened Abunas and kings from time to 
time have availed little. In culture the 
Ethiopie Church ranks low among the 
Christian communions. 

Relations with the Roman Church have 
not been at all cordial. The first efforts 
to gain an entrance for the Roman Cath- 
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olic Church were fostered by Portugal, 
which nation was then seeking every op- 
portunity for the control of the trade 
routes to India. The Jesuits began work 
in 1555, but were, unfortunately, far more 
interested in establishing the supremacy 
of the See of Peter over the Ethiopic 
Church than in evangelizing the non-Chris- 
tian elements. Through their intrigues 
they finally gained the support of a Prince 
Sosneos, who becaume king. After a 
frightful massacre of the other party, he 
declared the Roman Catholic Church to 
be the state Church. However, in 1640 the 
Jesuits and their Roman archbishop were 
expelled, and the old order was re-estab- 
lished. Karly in the 19th eentury Protest- 
ant missions entered the country, but due 
to new Roman intrigue all missionaries 
were expelled in 1838. Later Protestant 
missions were re-established, and Roman 
efforts have resulted in a small Uniat 
Church, just as in the domains of other 
Oriental Churches. A Uniat Church is one 
which is in subjection to Rome, but which 
retains the rite of the Church from which 
it separated, and which keeps most of its 
local customs, ineluding a married clergy. 
Cincinnati, O. 


An American Woman in Mexico 


By Evetyn Lucus 


“The Chureh just lost its chance! After 
400 years still illiteracy, primitive stand- 
ards of living, a life no more abundant 
than before!” This remark was made by a 
Catholic friend of mine as we stood watch- 
ing the colorful festival of Los Remedios. 
During a vacation spent in Mexico I heard 
many interesting comments concerning the 
Chureh and the relationship between 
Chureh and State. These remarks were 
casually made in conversation and are 
not in any way official statements or 
authoritative, except as the every day 
discussion of the common people makes a 
frequently voiced opinion seem so. 

As we came into Mexico City we talk- 
ed with a charming English couple who 
had lived there for 28 years. They told 
us that they had observed the develop- 
ment in the last few years of a new mid- 
dle class and the changing attitude on 
the part of that group toward the Church. 
They felt that the arising middle class 
was critical, questioning, and keen to ex- 
perience a new freedom which they found 
by breaking with the past. (Diego Rivera, 
in a long talk at a teachers’ meeting, also 
gave this explanation of the force which 
had made it possible for the government 
to make the present regulations in regard 
to religion.) Our English companions also 
explained that the regulations regarding 
the number of Churches open and the 
number of priests permitted depended 
upon the decision of each individual state. 
Some states have made almost no prohi- 
bitions; some states allow one Church to 
be open and one priest to be active for 
each 25,000 people; some states have closed 
all Churehes and banished all priests. No 
priests or nuns may appear in their cler- 
ical garb. Since Mexico has been 90% 
Catholic these regulations on the part of 
the states have caused much bitterness 
and antagonism in many groups. 

At the educational conference which I 
attended for a week all sympathy was for 
the government and against the Church. 
Apparently the Church had made no at- 
tempt to educate the people whom it in- 
fluenced. The consensus of opinion among 
the teachers seemed to be that if lives 
were to be made healthier and happier, 
homes cleaner and more beautiful, and com- 
munities more co-operative there would 
have to be an indoctrination of principles 
of health, sanitation and community liv- 
ing such as had never been provided by 
the Church. They were free in saying 


GOD SPEAKS 


When battles wage within, 
And right and wrong 

Are weighed—God speaks 
To the pleading soul 
Through the calm and peace 
Of an understanding mind. 


—A. Ruth Gise. 


that the Church had never tried to give 
anything to the communities from which 
it took wealth, lands and labor to build 


great cathedrals, monasteries and _ con- 
vents. (One small town, Cholulu, has 365 
Churches. The people laugh and say, 
“One for every day of the year”’.) At 
first we were dumbfounded with the tre- 
mendous number of Churches everywhere, 
then a student explained to us that many 
of them had been built as memorials 
after the death of wealthy men. He said 
very seriously and devoutly, “If I am 
rich when I am old, I shall leave my 
money to build a Church in my memory.” 


The opinion of the group was that a 
new program was needed. But this was 
not the opinion of a young medical stu- 
dent. He talked to two of us with blaz- 
ing eyes. “It is all lies—all lies that they 
are telling you. Come with me. I’ll show 
you that the Church is doing something 
for the laborers. I’ll take you to the night 
school.” 


We were at the appointed place in true 
American fashion at the appointed time. 
Our intense friend arrived one hour later 
with no apologies—perhaps surprised to 
find us there so early. When we got to 
“school” three knocks at a dark door 
brought a dirty boy of about 12 to let us 
in. We sat in a crowded room and noticed 
that all shutters were closed. The boys 
said a (or is it an?) Hail Mary in Eng- 
lish to show us that they honored our 
coming. Soon the teacher said to us, “Per- 
haps you suffer by the nose—but we dare 
not open the shutters. The police might 
find us. You know this is a_ boot-leg 
school.” He taught the boys cat, dog, 
rain, garden and a few other words. Then 
the principal came in. (Just prior to his 
coming a boy had told us in reasonably 
good English that his mother was Amer- 
ican and that he had learned English at 


home.) The principal said, “I will show 
you what our school does.” He sent the 
boy to the blackboard and then dictated 
a stilted conversation about going to the 
theater. On one occasion he delayed dicta- 
tion too long—the boy wrote ahead of 
him! Then they wrote a pious message 
for us in beautiful seript as a parting 
gift. However, a bit of intellectual hon- 
esty and less formal religion would have 
given us a better impression. When we 
learned that the school is supported by 
alms brought in by these children who 
work all day we were even less convinced 
of the value of such a program. 

The rector of the Episcopal Church 
lived in the house where we stayed and 
he told us that the government had in no 
way disturbed their work. Of course, he 
had only the English from the English 
colony as his parish. He did admit as he 
was reading the paper one morning about 
a certain dispute concerning hours of 
labor and a government regulation that 
he didn’t mention that kind of thing in 
his sermon. Whether he feared the gov- 
ernment or his congregation we were un- 
able to learn. He just said it wouldn’t be 
wise. One Presbyterian missionary had 
had an old Catholic property which had 
been confiscated by the government turned 
over to her for health and education pur- 
poses. The minister of the Union Pro- 
testant Church said that they had had no 
persecution. He said that their work was 
with American and English and only inei- 
dentally with the Mexican people. If they 
came to the Church they were made wel- 
come, but that the Church did no prose- 
lyting. The Church was not a mission 
Church and it was entirely self-support- 
ing. Another Protestant point of view I 
found in an unexpected place. We were 
visiting the school of the Revolution in 
Mexico City. We commented on the ex- 
cellent poster art for world peace, tem- 
perance, sanitation and good health. The 
supervisor who was taking us through the 
school said, “Yes, it is fine, but we 
Methodists have been teaching it for 
years.” When we asked her if the activi- 
ties of her Church had been curbed by 
the government she said, “No.” She did 
admit that they were not expected to 
teach religion along with week-day classes 
in health and other subjects. 

On one of our trips we talked with a 
Catholic lawyer. He said that the gov- 
ernment was taking a necessary step. He 
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pointed out that the regulations had not 
been against religion but against clergy 
whe exploited the people for their own 
aggrandizement. Later when I read the 
historical and legal essay, “The Conflict 


Between the Civil Power and the Clergy”, 
by Emilio Portes Gil, the attorney gen- 
eral of the republic (Press of the Mini- 
try of Foreign Affairs, 1935), I realized 
more keenly what he meant. The Church 
in its early contacts was “Only very su- 
perficially acquainted with the languages 
and psychology of the Indians; that they 
were content to teach them a few prayers 

-often in Latin”, and this was considered 
sufficient to count them converted to 
Catholicism. “The Indians of this country 
were then and continue to be idolaters”. 
“Fear made them converts, but they buried 
their idols beneath the cross”. 

We recognized the truth of these state- 
ments when we visited the festival of Los 
Remedios. The virgin of Los Remedios 
is a petite figure 12 inches tall who was 
brought to Mexico by one of Cortez’s men. 
She performed so many miracles that a 
Chureh was finally built in her honor. 
Each year a week’s festival is held for 
her. We were there on the last big day. 
For miles in all directions we could see 
lines of Indians coming on foot. We start- 
ed toward the Church between rows of 
booths where drinks, tortillas, images, can- 
dles, fruit and small souvenirs were be- 
ing sold. As we neared the Church a 
downtown New York Subway rush hour 
was by comparison a deserted country 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


As previously announced, the three Eng- 
lish weeklies of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church are to be merged, and the 
new united journal will be called THE 
MESSENGER, with the sub-title, “Organ 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 
It had been hoped to issue the -first num- 
ber of the new paper at the beginning of 
1936, but by reason of certain necessary 
business arrangements and mechanical 
difficulties involved in so large an enter- 
prise, it has been determined to make the 
date of the first issue February 6, 1936. 
Naturally, we would like to begin with as 
large a subscription list as possible, and it 
is our hope that every pastor and loyal 
Church member will be interested in en- 
listing every possible member and friend 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
to become a charter member in the big 
MESSENGER family. The price for this 
24-page paper will be only $2 a year. 

Counting on your earnest and prayerful 
cooperation, we are, 


Your servants in Christ, 

Paul S. Leinbach, 
Julius H. Horstmann, , 
Editors. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


As these lines are being written the sun 
is shining and the air balmy. Quite a 
surprise for December. Well, we had sev- 
eral other surprises in the form of gener- 
ous contributions to the Bowling Green 
Academy salary fund. Here they are: $10 
from the Forward Class, Trinity Church 
School, Wilkinsburg, Pa., per Mrs. F. J. 
Kelly, Secty:3 $10 from Miss Emma C. 
Wagner and $10 from Miss Margaret E. 
Wagner; $5 from the Misses Carrie A. and 
Lizzie R. Nickum, and $5 from Miss Ida 
V. Padgett; total $40, or a grand total of 
$265. All of which has the breath of 


lane! One was simply picked off his feet 
and earried along with the surging mob. 
Once inside the convent walls we were 
astounded to see groups of masked fig- 
ures in the most amazing costumes danc- 
ing monotonously on and on and on. 
(Earlier in the day they had danced for 
the virgin in the Church.) We finally 
turned and followed the people who were 
crowding with their gifts to the front of 
the Church. Many of them were on their 
knees carrying lighted candles. Frequent- 
ly the mothers had babies tied in the 
robosos on their backs. It was a mystery 
that they didn’t burn up the whole flower- 
festooned Church, crowd and all! We 
came back later and watched the dancing 
again. There was no formality. If one 
dancer grew weary or hungry he just 
walked away. 

The place of honor in this Church, as 
well as in some others that we visited, 
was given to the Virgin of Los Remedios, 
Most of the Churches give first place to 
the Virgin of Guadalupe. Some one noted 
that the early missionaries used psychol- 
ogy in these instances when they substi- 
tuted these virgins for the native god- 


dess of fertility. The virgins dispel 
drought, improve crops, or banish~ epi- 
demiecs. 


From the first the Church accumulated 
great wealth. Cortez wrote to the Em- 
peror Charles V in 1542, “The clergy 
driven out of Spain come to New Spain, 
and all wish to fill their pockets and re- 
turn to Castile.’ In 1555 Father Bena- 
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Christmas in it. Thank you! Please send 
all checks to Dr. Paul 8. Leinbach, 1505 
Race Street. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Annual Home-Coming of the Alumni 


THE SWANDER AND THE McCAULEY 
LECTURES 
January 13-15, 1936 

The Swander Lecturer will be Professor 
Walter M. Horton of the Department of 
Philosophy of Christianity of the Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. His 
general subject and the titles of the five 
lectures follow: 

Contemporary English Theology 
1. Persistent Traditions in English The- 
ology. 
2. Pre-War and Post-War Tendencies. 
3. Liberalism Today. 
4, Catholicism and Protestantism Today. 
5. The Central Trend of Contemporary 

English Theology. 

Conclusion: What American Theology 

Can Learn from English Theology. 

The first of these lectures will be on 
Monday evening, January 13, at 8 P. M., 
three on Tuesday, and the last on Wednes- 
day morning. 

The McCauley Lecturer will be the Rey. 
Robert C. Stanger of Bethel Evangelical 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Stanger’s 
general subject and the titles of the two 
lectures are: The Timeliness of Preaching. 
1. Preaching in this Present Age. 

2. Preaching in a Day of Social Change. 


Both lectures will be delivered on Tues- 
day. 

We regret to report that Mrs. Geor 
W. Spotts, of Telford, Pa., is ill in the 
Grandview Hospital of Sellersville. 
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vente wrote to the King, “.... and while 
preaching of Heaven they appropriated 
the earth.” The Church fostered social 
inequality, too, according to the geyern- 
ment statements. When Father Miguel ~ 
Hidalgo tried to protest he was exeom- 
municated. By 1856 the income of the 
clergy was far greater than that of the 
state. The statement of the government 
concerning the religion of Jesus is quoted 
here in part. 


“Tf the children of Mexico are to be 
Christian let them learn Christianity from 
the Gospel. . . . How is it possible that 
the disciples of such a Master could fight 
for centuries to recover unjust privileges 
enjoyed by them? Mexico applauds the 
doctrine making for equality of all, of 
Him who treated the rich with harshness 
and the poor and weak with tenderness 
and brotherly love... . and we likewise 
applaud Him because, He was able to 
drive out of the temple both pharisees 
and merchants.” Their final statement of 
this paragraph is: “The Church has re- 
tarded our economic and intellectual de- 
velopment because it enjoyed a monopoty 
of wealth and culture.” 


I wonder if this statement leaves much 
plausible argument for the organized 
Church as it has been functioning in Mex- 
ico? And I wonder about the truth of 
such headlines as a recent one, “Mexico " 
Turns Against Christ”, in our own Amer- 
ican press? Is it Christ or something else — 
against which the people are turning? 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS : eal / 
Rey. Fred C. Anderson, from i ” 
Texas, to R. 5, Mart, Texas. 1 Oh 
Rev. Erwin J. Flori, from Foun air 
City, Wis., to Lancaster, Wis. tag 
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Rev. J. Leidy Yearick, from Souderton, rs 

Pa., to Saegerstown, Pa. Sy 
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Church Paper Day was observed in our ~ 
Glenside Pa., Church Dec. 8, Rey. Arthur 
Leeming, pastor. The address was made — 
by the Editor of the “Messenger.” 


In our Pikeland Church, Pa., W. Miller” 
Price, supply pastor, a pageant, “Bells of 
Bethlehem,” will be given Dee. 22, at 8 — 
P. M., under direction of Miss Janet E. 
Dunmore. ‘ol eeapeas 

The Committee on Constitution is happy 
to be able to announce that the Constitu- 
tion for our united Church has been 
to the printer. It is expected that co 
will be available by the first of Janv 
Suggestions and criticisms of the Church 
at large will then be welcome. 4 


Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., 
Herman C, Snyder, pastor, will hold annu 
Christmas program Dec. 24 at 7.30 P, M f 
Primary and Junior departments ; 
sent two plays, “Keeping Christmas 
“Janet’s Christmas.” White Gift se 
Dec. 22, will be for the benefit of B 
any Orphans’ Home. yagi | 

Anyone interested in making appli 
for the vacant office of minister in 
Church, Ashland, Pa., is requested 
rect all correspondence to the 
the Vacancy Committee, Mr. 
Rentz, Ashland National Bank, 
Pa. Rey. A. Augustus Welsh, th 
minister, also wishes it known 
in no way assesis tae f 
in the selection of su 
urges all applications. 0 1 
proper way, 
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The 
late 
Rev. 
Valentine 
Rettig 


(See obituary 
in the 
“Messenger” 
of 
Nov. 7) 


Holy Communion was administered in 
the First Chureh of Greensboro, N. C., 
Dee. 1, Rev. W. C. Lyerly, pastor. It 
was the largest Communion service of the 
year; 3 new members were received, 2 by 
baptism and confirmation and 1 by repro- 
fession. 

Rev. Stephen Borsos, pastor of the Mag- 
yar Church, of Morgantown, W: Va., who 
holds Church services in Churches, public 
schools and the court house, announces 
meetings at Sabraton, Dec. 8; Evansdale, 
Dee. 15; Osage, Dee. 22; Evansdale, Christ- 
mas service and Communion, Dee. 25; Fair- 
mont, Dec. 29, and Brady, Dee. 31. 


In Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rey. H. F. Weckmueller, pastor, the J. I. 
M. class, as a Christmas project, will’ pro- 
vide 10-cent gifts to be presented to the 
children living in the district served by 
the Ozark Mountains.Community Social 
Service Work, carried on by our Church. 
Total Thank Offering was $50. 


Bulletin of Grace Church, Jeannette, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph S. Weiler, pastor, reports 
that it leads the entire denomination in 
the number of new yearly subscriptions to 
the “Messenger” during the present cam- 
paign. On Dec. 17, the pastor will ob- 
serve the 15th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion with a special sermon on the “Chris- 
tian Ministry”. 

Nazareth Orphanage, Rockwell, N. C., 
Mr. Ray P. Lyerly, superintendent, hopes 
to close the year without borrowing any 
more money. Christmas offerings will go 
a long way into the next year. The 46 
children in the Home and the management 
are very thankful for the share the 
Chureh has sent each year at Christmas. 


Mr. George H. Moose, Gold Hill, N. C.,, 
is treasurer. 
Several talented young people from 


Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rev. Alvin 
F. Dietz, pastor, presented a brilliant pro- 
gram composed of readings, hymns and 
musical solos over station WKOK, Sun- 
bury, Pa., on Nov. 24 between 9 and 9.30 
A. M.; this broadeast was given during 
the regular half-hour weekly allotted the 
Northumberland County Young People’s 
Council. On Dee. 1, 3 members of Salem 
Church School Dramatie Club presented 
a short play during the Council’s program. 


The Rev. Frederick W. Bald has receiv- 
ed an unanimous eall to the pastorate of 
- Messiah Evangelical and Reformed Church 
at Woodlawn, Md., to succeed the Rey. 
Arthur W. Juergens, who is now serving 
one of our Churches in New York City. 
Rey. Mr. Bald will accept the call, subject 
to the approval of both the Baltimore- 
Washington Classis, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and of the Atlantic District-Confer- 
ence, which has the care of the Messiah 
Church. 


The late Mrs. Charles L. Bubb, at Lew- 
isburg, and formerly a member of the St. 
John’s Chureh of Williamsport, Pa., be- 
queathed $100 to the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of St. John’s. Two years ago Mrs. Bubb 
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It can be truly said that this beloved 
woman lived for her Church. 

Our Church in Belfast, Pa., Rev. W. H. 
Brong, pastor, which was constituted a 
separate Charge by E. Pennsylvania Classis 
on June 17, was erected in 1828, and in 
the period from Jan. 1, 1903, to Sept. 1, 
1935, the pastor had preached 4,858 ser- 
mons, delivered 4,338 addresses, baptized 
903 infants and 74 adults, conducted 939 
funerals, solemnized 321 marriages, added 
a total of 1,767 members in the Charge 
and made 16,965 pastoral calls. Celebra- 
tion of the 110th anniversary in 1938 is 
already being anticipated. 

Rey. Alfred J. Herman, of Duquesne, 
Pa., writes that his people “were much 
pleased with the good, clear pictures of 
the stereopticon lecture on the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church.” Rev. Lewis G. 
Fritz, of Fremont, Ohio, found the slides 
“very instructive and beautiful.” Rev. 
Howard 8S. Fox, of Gettysburg, Pa., wrote, 
“Our people were particularly well pleas- 
ed. They felt that they received a lot of 
information they otherwise might have 
missed. They sat tense during the lecture.” 


On Dee. 3 the Lehigh Valley Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists met at 
Christ Church, Bath, Pa., with about 60 
ministers and organists present to discuss 
mutual problems and share in a recital on 
the Florence Franks Memorial Organ. The 
Rey. Reginald H. Helfferich, pastor of the 
Church, is Chaplain of the Guild, and Mr. 
Frank §. Graver, Minister of Music at 
Christ Church, is a member of A. G. O. 
Supper was served at the close of the meet- 
ing. ; 

In St. John’s Church, Lansdale, Pa., 
Rev. A. N. Sayres, pastor, evening ser- 
vices on Dec. 8 were sponsored by the 
Rothtrock Class. Beginning at 7.15 there 
was a 15-minute service of song. This was 
followed by a sermon preached -by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, Editor of the “Messen- 
ger”. W. M. 8. Christmas party for Beth- 
any children is being held Dee. 11, at 7.45 
P. M. Guests are asked to bring gifts 
for the children at Womelsdorf. 


Communion will be served in Fourth 
Church, Cleveland, O.; Rev. E. A. Kiels- 
meier, pastor, on Dec. 22, S. S. program 
will be given the same Sunday at 4.30 
P. M. There will be White Gift service 
for our Indian School at Neillsville, Wis.; 
loose offering will be given to the Ft. 
Wayne Orphan Home. A service will be 
held Christmas morning at 10.30. The 
Young People’s Society of the C. E. will 
meet in the social rooms of the Church 
on Christmas Eve for a supper, after 
which they will go caroling. 

The English Literary Society of North 
Japan College held its 3rd Annual Ora- 
torical Contest on Nov. 1, an all-English 
three-hour program. The speakers were 
from boys’ and girls’ high schools of the 
Tohoku District. There were 10 contes- 
tants from 7 schools, and 5 prizes were 
given. In addition to the speeches of the 
contest, an excellent English oration was 
given by Mr. Kodama, a senior in the 
normal course of the college, and Dr. 
Zaugg, dean of the seminary, spoke on 
“Friendship.” Dr. P. L. Gerhard announc- 
ed the decisions of the judges, and gave 
some suggestions on how to study. Dr. 
Demura, dean of the college, made the 
closing remarks, also in Eglish. Several 
persons spoke of the value of English in 
international friendship. 

The Library of our Sendai Seminary in 
Japan has received an interesting gift, a 
mimeographed copy of a new translation 
of the Heidelberg Catechism into Japa- 
nese, made by Mr. Tadakazu Uwoki, pro- 
fessor of Church History in Doshisha Theo- 
logical Seminary in the city of Kyoto. 
When Mr. Uwoki was a student in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, about 
ten years ago, his teacher, Dr. McGiffert, 
praised the Heidelberg Catechism as a re- 
ligious classic, and the young Japanese on 
returning to his native land felt that he 
must pass on to his students the inspira- 
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tion he had received from his study of 
this Reformation document, so he has made 
it the basis of a series of lectures, and 
has put into the hands of his pupils his 
own carefully worked out translation. 


Special evangelistic meetings held in the 
Academy of North Japan College, Sendai, 
Japan, on Oct. 26, resulted in the signing 
of Decision cards by more than 150 boys. 
As the great purpose of our Sendai School 
is to offer to all the students the good 
news of the Gospel, the Bible is taught 
regularly to every student in all depart- 
ments, and morning Chapel worship is held 
every day. Once or twice a year a special 
speaker is invited to present the call of 
Jesus and to challenge the students to fol- 
low Him. This autumn the speaker was 
the Rev. Saburo Imai, who was born in a 
town near Sendai, as a young man studied 
in this city, was noted as a baseball play- 
er, graduated from a Methodist College 
and Seminary, and is now pastor of a large 
Church in Tokyo. He is an effective ora- 
tor and has had a deep spiritual experi- 
ence; his earnest appeals brought about 
the above encouraging result. 


In the Greencastle Charge, Pa., Rev. G. 
Ermine Plott, pastor, Thank Offering ser- 
vices were held at Trinity Church, Nov. 
24 and at Grace Church, Dee. 1. 9 young 
ladies from Grace Church prepared and 
presented the candle service, “The Light 
of the World”, at both Churches as a part 
of the Thank Offering program. Annual 
every member canvass was made in Grace 
Church, Dee. 1 and at Trinity, Dee. 8. 
Trinity is securing funds for a new musi- 
cal instrument for Church services. This 
Charge was recently called upon to give 
up 3 more members by death, B. Frank 
Hade, of Trinity, Mrs. Cora Shank and 
Mrs. Ivan R. Finfrock, of Grace. Mrs. 
Shank had left instructions that, should 
she not return from the hospital, $500 
should be given Grace Church, which she 
loved so much, to be used as the Chureh 
saw fit. In accordance with her wish, 
her daughter, Mrs. Amy 8. Henneberger, 
has paid this sum which will be invested 
in some memorial to the life and labors 
of Mrs. Shank. 


Bethany Chureh, York, Pa., Rev. Charles 
R. Zweizig, pastor, was the hostess Church 
of a union Thanksgiving service at which 
Rev. Ariel R. Turner, of Grace M. E. 
Chureh, delivered the sermon, and Rev. 
Myron A. Teter, of St. Paul’s Church, as- 
sisted in conducting the liturgy. Offer- 
ing was given to the local Boys’ Home. 
The Leadership Training School, organized 
and taught by the pastor, is attended by 
23 persons. Home Mission Board received 
through Bethany $200, given by Mr. Ro- 
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manus T. Paules, an elder, for payment of 
back salaries of missionaries. On Dee. 1, 
Bethany held annual Cash Relay service 
with 562 present. Offering amounted to 
$1,238.07; Century Bible Class, Mrs. Law- 
rence Shellenberger, teacher, and Mr. 
Grayson T. Sanner, president, made larg- 
est contribution of any group, 
thorough every member visitation in con- 
nection with Kingdom Roll Call is being 
made under direction of Mr, Claude J. 
Jones. Observance of Church Paper Day 
added 13 new readers of the “Messenger”. 


Noy. 24 was Thanksgiving Sunday in 
Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., Rev. 
J. Theodore Bucher, pastor. Mrs. James 
W. Miller, a missionary with the United 
Lutheran Mission in Liberia, a few miles 
from the Firestone Rubber Plantations, 
spoke during morning worship on the 
theme, “The Kingdom of God in the Heart 
of the Black Man”. Mrs. Elaine D. Heil- 
man, daughter of Rev. Mr. Bucher, with 
her husband, Henry W. Heilman, is on the 
Firestone Plantations and has entertained 
Mrs. Miller there. This contact with one 
of Bethany’s members made Mrs. Miller’s 
visit to the Church all the more interest- 
ing. Thank Offering service was held in 
the afternoon. The pageant by Miss Helen 
M. Nott, “As It Was Given Unto Them”, 
was presented. Annual ingathering of 
Thank Offering boxes was conducted with 
a consecration service. Churches of Cuya- 
hoga Falls united in a union Thanksgiv- 
ing service, Nov. 28, in the Baptist 
Chureh. Rev. Mr. Bucher preached the 
sermon on “Our One National Religious 
Festival”. 


Fall Holy Communion services in Coop- 
ersburg Charge, Pa., Rev. Wm. H. Cogley, 
pastor, were exceptionally well attended, 
with excellent offerings. “Messenger” rep- 
resentatives have been appointed and new 
subscriptions are being received. Home 
Mission Day is being observed in Decem- 
ber, and offerings for Bethany Home will 
be received at the Christmas season, An- 
nual G. M. G. banquet of Tohickon Classis 
was held at St. John’s early in the fall, 
with attendance of over 200. The program 
was excellent. Dedication of Church 
School of St. John’s, in the form of a 
nicely equipped basement addition for S. 
S., educational and social purposes, was 
held Nov. 24. The 8. 8. had charge of 
morning service with Prof. James Mat- 
thew Smith, of Fleetwood, giving the ad- 
dress. The dedication proper was at after- 
noon service with local pastors preaching 
the sermons, after which dedication cere- 
mony took place in the new Church School 
rooms. In the evening, a union praise ser- 
vice was held at which Gen. Frank D. 
Beary, of Allentown, gave a very timely 
and inspiring address on “The Church and 
the Community”. 

Trinity congregation, Manchester, Md., 
Dr. John §S. Hollenbach, pastor, received 
two handsome vases from Miss Helen 
Jaeger, of Baltimore, given in memory of 
her parents, Henry and Mary Fuhrman 
Jaeger. This gift shows an excellent ap- 
preciation of the services of father and 
mother, and will keep their memory alive 
in the hearts and minds of their friends. 
Manchester Churches united in Thanks- 
giving service, Nov. 27, in Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, with Rev. I. G. Naugle 
of the United Brethren Church preaching 
the sermon. On Nov. 3, Rev. Nelson C. 
3rown, Walkersville, Md., Charge, ex- 
changed pulpits with the pastor in pro- 
moting the Kingdom Roll Call. G. M. G. 
held Thank Offering service Noy. 24. A 
playlet, “Count Your Blessings”, was pre- 
sented by 3 members, and a male quartet 
from Westminster sang. This organization 
numbers 10; offering was $22. 175th anni- 
versary of the origin of Trinity was ob- 
served witha special discourse by the 
pastor, Sunday morning, Nov. 24. Rey. 
Mr. Jacob was the first of the 18 pastors 
this Church has had. 


In Maytown-Marietta Charge, Pa., Rev. 
A. D. Knoebel, pastor, there have been 


$225. A’ 


special services every Sunday since Sept. 
22, when Harvest Home was observed in 
both Churches, The cause of Ministerial 
Relief was presented Sept. 29. Oct. 6 was 
Rally Day in Maytown, while the Marietta 
congregation enjoyed an inspiring musical 
program that evening. On Oct. 13, Marietta 
observed Rally Day and Maytown had its 
monthly musical program. Holy Commun- 
ion was held in the Maytown congregation 
Oct. 20, and that evening Rey. Mr. Erney, 
of York, Pa., was guest preacher at Mari- 
etta. The following Sunday, the order was 
reversed, and Rey. Karl Hermann, senior 
in the Lancaster Theological Seminary, 
was guest preacher in Maytown. On Nov. 
3, the pastor preached on the timely 
theme, “Sunday—a Holiday or Holyday”. 
Through concerted efforts of ministers of 
the community, the Sunday movie bill was 
killed. Home Mission Day was appropri- 
ately observed Nov. 10 in both Churches, 
and Welfare Sunday Nov. 17. Thanksgiv- 
ing service was held Noy. 24 and union 
Thanksgiving Day services held in both 
communities with fine attendance. Dee. 1 
was Loyalty Sunday and Kingdom Roll 
Call was held in the afternoon with en- 
couraging results. 


In our Kannapolis Church, N. C., Dr. 
Lee A. Peeler, pastor, annual Thank Of- 
fering service was held in St. John’s 
Chureh Noy. 24. Devotions were in charge 
of the Mission Band, who gave a pageant 
entitled, “Something to Be Thankful 
For”, under direction of Mrs. Peeler. A 
dialogue, “The Thank Offering Box Her- 
ald”, was given by the two eireles of the 
W. M. 8., under direction of Mrs. Wilma 
Moose and Mrs. R. B. McCombs. The G. 
M. G gave a consecration drama, “Upon 
Thine Altar” The entire service was im- 
pressive. Thank Offering service was also 
held in St. Paul’s Church Noy. 24, when the 
playlet, “Aunt Tilly Learns to Tithe”, was 
given by the W. M. §., assisted by young 
people and children. Offerings in both 
congregations were larger than last year. 
Thank Offering service at Keller was held 
Dec. 1, the first service of this kind given 
by the new organization. The playlet, 
“Thankfulness Leads Where?”, was effec- 
tively given. A most interesting service 
was held at St. John’s on the night of 
Dee. 1, in charge of the Boy Scout Troop. 
The Scouts, Scoutmaster Glenn Deal and 
Assistant L. G. White took important parts 
in the service and the pastor made a brief 
address on the Scout motto, “Be Prepar- 
ed”. Attendance was large and the ser- 
vice greatly enjoyed. St. John’s now has 
the largest Scout Troop in Kannapolis. 


The Y. P. 8. C. E. of St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pas- 
tor, held a tea for the Berks County C. E. 
Union, on the afternoon of Dee. 8, in the 
S. S., which was largely attended. Miss 
Greta Hinkle delivered an address. Thank 
Offering service was held Dee. 8 in con- 
nection with evening worship, under direc- 
tion of the W. H. and F. Missionary So- 
ciety and the G. M. G. A candlelight ser- 
vice was one of the features of this unique 
service. Principal address by Miss Greta 
Hinkle. On Dee. 3, the G. M. G. enter- 
tained the girls of the 1936 catechetical 
class at supper and games. It was a get- 
together meeting, presenting the oppor- 
tunities of membership in the Guild. The 
Mothers’ Class, Mrs. Poetter teacher, had 
a puppet show and movies on Dee. 11, in 
the 8. S. room, followed by an ice cream 
and cake sale. Preparation is being made 
to hold a “White Gifts to the King” 
Christmas by the S. S., on the morning of 
Dec. 22. The Sunshine Division will pre- 
sent a Christmas pageant that evening. 


The popular Christmas Dawn worship by 


the choir, led by Estelle K. Kriek, will be 
held Christmas morning at 6. Following 
the service a Christmas breakfast will be 
served to the choir. 


A very agreeable surprise was afforded 
Mrs. Henry G. Maeder, wife of the pastor 
of Palatinate Church, Philadelphia, at an- 
nual Thank Offering service in the Chureh 


auditorium Sunday evening, Dee. 1. At 
the conclusion of the service, in which a 
beautiful pageant entitled, “Let Us Give 
Thanks Unto the Lord”, was presented by 
the Intermediate and Girls’ Missionary 
Guilds, Mrs. Charles Brown, secretary, an- 
nounced that the W. M. S. was about to 
confer a life membership of the Women’s 
General Synodical Society upon one of the 
women of the Palatinate organization. She 
then called upon the president, Mrs. 8. P. 
Stauffer, who, after appropriate remarks 
concerning Mrs. Maeder’s splendid work 
as the former president, conferred upon 
her the life membership by presenting her 
with the certificate and pin, secured from 
the Synodical authorities. Mrs. Maeder, 
greatly moved by the gift and the honor, 
expressed her deep appreciation, as did 
also Dr. Maeder, the pastor. The service, 
one that shall long be treasured in the 
memory of all who attended, closed by 
forming a friendship circle of the 3 organ- 
izations about the lighted candle, symbolic 
of the first life membership thus estab- 
lished in Palatinate congregation. After 
singing the Doxology and the benediction, 
Mrs. Maeder received congratulations from 
a host of admirers. Offering totaled $50.32, 


The Haleyon Class of St. John’s Church, 
Bellefonte, Pa., Rev. E. W. Moyer, pastor, 
held a “penny” supper recently which was 
well attended and netted them $27 which 
they hope to add to their building fund. 
St. John’s wishes, at some future day, to 
have an addition to their Sunday School 
building. This class held their monthly 
meeting Nov. 25, with the Ladies’ Aid as 
guests. All brought gifts which will be 
sent to the Bethany Orphans’ Home for 
Christmas. The Tuxis class conducted the 
“Messenger” Campaign, adding a number 
of new subscribers and several renewals. 
The Ladies’ Aid approved the purchase of 
a new vacuum sweeper for use in the 
Church, replacing one which mysteriously 
disappeared recently. The Ladies’ Aid, at 
a recent Thanksgiving Market, realized 
$23, which was added to their fund. The 
W. M. 8S. conducted Thank Offering ser- 
vice, with Rev. Karl H. Beck as speaker. 
Rey. Mr. Beck, of Huping Boys’ School, 
China, who is now taking special work at 
Pennsylvania State College, gave a most 
instructive and interesting talk, giving a 
vivid account of the work being done in 
China. The pastor preached the sermon 
at Thanksgiving Day service at 7 A. M. 


Our Church in Oakley, Cincinnati, O., 
Dr. R. Pierce Beaver, pastor, has succeed- 
ed in introducing the “Messenger” to its 
people; 28 families now read the Church 
paper. The Young People’s League had 
32 present at Youth Conference of South- . 
west Ohio Classes at Hamilton, the larg- 
est delegation of all. 400th anniversary 
of the printed English Bible was observed 
by 4 evenings of lectures and discussion. 
Dr. Edward R. Hamme, Dayton, spoke on 
“The Making and Transmission of the 
Bible; Dr. Beaver on “The English 
Bible’; Rev. G. B. Cameron of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, on “Giving the Bible 
to the World”, and Rev. Wm. F. Kissel, 
Dayton, on “The Use of the Bible”. Chil- 
dren of the junior congregation are pre- 
senting the Church with an altar desk to 
hold the service book which they have 
already given. Eden Publishing House 
has published the pastor’s new book, “The 
Year of Grace”, and next issue of “The 
Quarterly” of Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society will include an article 
of his on Joseph Hough, pioneer merchant 
of the Miami Country. 

The promotion of the precepts and prae- 
tice of Christian Stewardship is to be given — 
renewed and increased attention in our ~ 
united Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
The Executive Committee of the General — 
Synod recently chose a Committee on 
Stewardship, four members from the “EH” — 
and four from the “R” Group. The Com-— 
mittee met on Noy. 22 and spent the 
planning the work unitedly. Each mem 
of the Committee will do some special wo 
through channels to which he or she 
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access, and the promotion for the present 
will be more or less from the “E” and 
the “R” offices, but with only one program. 
This will endeavor to reach ultimately the 
last member of every congregation. The 
first feature of the program which, be it 
remembered, is only part of a larger whole, 
will be the Stewardship Essay and Poster 
Contest in which the whole denomination 
will participate from Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 
1 


The Mission Band of Trinity Church, 
Greencastle, Pa., Rev. G. E. Plott, pastor, 
gave the missionary play, “Seeing is Be- 
lieving,” under the leadership of Mrs. C. 
C. Binkley, as a part of the Thank Offer- 
ing program. A new Girl’s Guild has been 
organized with 11 members, with Mrs. C. 
C. Zimmerman as counselor. 


The first month of a 7-month program 
in Grace Church, York, Pa., Rev. Irvin A. 
Raubenhold, pastor, has been completed. 
November was Church Loyalty month. The 
challenge of attending Church at least once 
on each Sunday of November brought 
splendid results. Attendance was greatly 
increased at all services, especially in the 
evening it was more than doubled. The 
rest of the program calls for family month 
in December, youth month in January, 
Christian service month in February, self- 
denial month in March, consecration month 
in April, and conservation month in May. 

Christ’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., Rey. 
H. A. Fesperman, pastor, observed Home 
Mission Day in November with an offering 
considerably above $100, which will be 
sent to the Board for payment of back 
salaries Since observance of “Messenger” 
Day, more than 80 “Messengers” come in- 
to the charge The congregation has pledg- 
ed itself to take care of the indebtedness 
on the parsonage property of $2,050, by 
Jan. 1. At the observance of the 5th anni- 
versary of the present pastorate, the pas- 
tor and his wife were presented with a 
sterling silver water pitcher by the two 
congregations, and Durant’s “History of 
Civilization” by the Clever Bible Class. 

80 men and boys shared in the good 
things of the annual Father and Son ban- 
quet sponsored by the Men’s Club of Faith 
Church, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Frank A. 
Rosenberger, pastor, which was held in the 
social rooms Nov. 21. Rev. A. Brown 
Caldwell, Walbrook Presbyterian Church, 
made the address of the evening. The 
‘Church School was addressed last Sunday 
by Dr. Milton C. Lang, of Baltimore, who 
spent some years in the leper hospitals of 
India engaged in the healing ministry of 
the Church. The Joash Chest plan of liq- 
uidating the Church debt is now in use 
and is meeting with favor throughout the 
congregation. 

The Executive Committee of the General 
Synod recognized a year ago the impossi- 
bility of having uniform statistics for the 
year 1934, during part of which there were 
two separate denominations, and part a 
united Church. It did, however, appoint a 
committee which made a thorough study 
of denominational statistics from many 
angles. This committee, which included 
Stated Clerk Stein of the “R” Group and 
Secretary Vieth, statistician of the “H” 
Group, submitted its report to the Hxecu- 
tive Committee which gave it careful con- 
sideration and adopted forms of statistical 
blanks which include practically all items 
that were part of our statistics in former 
years. Occasion was taken to clarify 
several points, to omit one or two com- 
paratively unimportant items and also to 
include several that have proved valuable 
in the “E” Group. It will thus be pos- 
sible to have uniform statistics for the 
whole denomination for the year that will 
end Dee. 31, 1935. 

At the 106th annual meeting of the 
Church School Association in the First 
Church, Easton, Pa., Rev. George A. 
Creitz, pastor, the pastor announced that 
Mr. Charles K. Weaver, who has been the 
successful superintendent for many years, 
had advised him that in view of his 
lengthy absences from the city, he desired 
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to be relieved of the duties of that office. 
The Association accepted Mr. Weaver’s 
resignation with gret reluctance and eleet- 
ed him superintendent emeritus. Mr. Mil- 
ton S. Lippincott was then elected as gen- 
eral superintendent and made an interest- 
ing address, in which he stated that in the 
past 59 years, the Church School has had 
only 3 superintendents: Jacob Rader, 1876- 
1901; Howard Helms Warner, 1901-16, and 
Charles K. Weaver, 1916-35. The speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Nevin C. Harner, 
Professor of Religious Education at the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, who gave 
a most edifying address on the qualifica- 
tions of the Church School worker. John 
Reese, a member of the Church School, and 
now a student at Lancaster Seminary, gave 
a brief talk. In addition to Mr. Lippin- 
cott, the following officers will be conse- 
crated and installed Jan. 5: Associate su- 
perintendents, Donald G. Laubach and 
Floyd R. Lear, Jr.; general secretary, Jesse 
Laubach; associates, Horace Hay, S. P. 
Lewis and Evelyn Dick; treasurer, E. C. 
Knerr; associate, Hugh Laubach; librarian, 
Joseph E. Raub; organist, Charles Mad- 
dock; pianist, Arlean Peters; orchestra 
leader, Lorraine Arnold; choir director, 
Edgar Lehr; cradle roll superintendent, 
Mrs. 8. P. Lewis. 


Fall activities in St. Luke’s Church, 
Laneaster, Pa., Rev. John F. Frantz, pas- 
tor, began Sept. 29 with a Rally Day ser- 
vice in the 8. S. This was followed by 
Harvest Home service. The chancel was 
decorated appropriately. Preparatory ser- 
vice was held that evening. Holy Com- 
munion was administered Oct. 6 to a large 
congregation—the largest fall Communion 
during the 11 years of the present pas- 
torate. 400th anniversary of the English 
Bible was fittingly observed with 3 special 
services during October and November. 
The choir, which is directed by Miss Em- 
ma E. Myer, recently added white sur- 
plices to their gowns. They gave a special 
musical program Oct. 9, which included 
cantata entitled, “Belshazzar”. On Nov. 
17, the Mothers’ Guild observed 10th anni- 
versary of its organization with special 
service in the Church, the pastor preach- 
ing an appropriate sermon. A Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship group was organized re- 
cently, meeting every Sunday evening for 
discussion of problems pertaining to youth. 
A elass of 35, using “Walking and Work- 
ing with Christ”, meets every Sunday 
morning in preparation for Church mem- 
bership. 4 members of the S. 8S. received 
additional credits in Community Leader- 
ship Training School. For the first time 
in many years, a Thanksgiving Day ser- 
vice was held, with junior and intermedi- 
ate choir of 20 voices, directed by Miss 
Edna Rill, singing special music, and Miss 
Mary Foulke at the organ. Nevin R. 
Frantz is assistant choir director. Student 
Carl F. Herman very acceptably filled the 
pulpit Oct. 13, when the pastor was on 
vacation, and again on Nov. 10, when the 
pastor preached a memorial sermon in 
his home Chureh, Trumbauersville, Pa. 
Preparations are being made for render- 
ing a “White Gift Service” Christmas 
night, with Nevin R. Frantz chairman of 
committee on arrangements. 


CLERGY APPEAL IN BEHALF OF 
WORKERS 


The New York Times of Nov. 30 pub- 
lished a letter to President Roosevelt sign- 
ed by 45 members of the Executive Board 
of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation which is based on answers to 
a questionnaire received from 4,700 clergy- 
men representing 22 denominations. It 
points out that we are far from recovery, 
as “according to conservative estimates, 
10,000,000 people are still unemployed. No 
fewer than 20,000,000 people are. still on 
relief. Official figures disclose that 6,000,- 
000 to 8,000,000 young people, aged 16 to 
25, have absolutely no constructive em- 
ployment. Nearly 3,000,000 of these are 
on direct relief. ... People are being de- 
nied the bare necessities of life, while an 
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economy of scarcity to protect the profit 
system is being encouraged.” 

The letter urges the President to en- 
courage the establishment of consumers’ 
cooperatives, the nationalization of basie 
industries, and the strengthening of trade 
unions to insure social justice to workers. 
It regrets the imereasing disregard for 
civil liberties and the expenditure of more 
than a billion dollars for armaments. It 
commends President Roosevelt for doing 
more for the working people than any 
previous Administration, but expresses 
the conviction that there can be no perma- 
nent recovery under the profit system. 
Among its signers are Jerome Davis, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Douglas C. Macintosh, John 
Haynes Holmes, Allan K. Chalmers, Al- 
bert W. Beaven, William R. Barnhart, 
Walter Horton, and John Bennett. 


A LETTER FROM MRS. WOLFE 
My dear Friends: 

It has been our former custom each 
year to make appeal through your paper 
for assistance to feed the colored children 
on Christmas Day as a part of our work 
in the Bowling Green Students’ Home, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. My mother 
has been doing this work for many years, 
with our help. But through unforeseen 


conditions she has been very, very ill for 


the past 14 weeks in Harrisburg, Pa., under 
the wonderful care of Drs. Stein and Hart- 
man. They have been wonderful to my 
mother and we shall always remember 
them as saving her. 

Your interest has been unlimited in my 
work, and I want again to thank you for 
that as well as for the interest shown 
each year in helping my mother with the 
Christmas dinner, which you so loyally 
support. She is still ill, but through the 
prayers of our many, many friends and 
supporters I feel that the Almighty God 
will spare her just a little longer. She is 
head of this work now, and my father 
is retired on account of his eyes, and I 
feel that the Lord has seen it necessary 
to let her live. I have had double work 
since she has been ill, but I am young 
and thankful that I have the strength to 
earry on the work while she is away ill. 
For that same reason I am writing this 
letter for her and through her dictation, 
asking our annual donors to remember 
the most unfortunate ones and help them 
to enjoy a nice wholesome Christmas din- 
ner in Bowling Green. It will bring great 
pleasure to them, as well as to you. My 
mother is unable to write, so I am earry- 
ing on her correspondence to the many 
friends for her. You may write directly 
to her here at 242 State St., Bowling 
Green, Ky., and also send any donations 
made out to her. We are praying that she 
will be able to reach Bowling Green and 
at least be an on-looker for the dinner by 
the 22nd of December. 

May I thank one and all for the valu- 
able support 4nd may I repeat a silent 
prayer that you may continue to help us. 
Don’t forget us now, for we need you as 
we have never needed before. Your re- 
ward will be found in a race well-trained 
in the highest Christian citizenship. May 
the blessings of God be with you forever! 
Here’s hoping and wishing that each and 
every one of you will have a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. You will hear about the success of 
the dinner after the holidays. Many, many 
thanks for your immediate response. 


Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. H. M. Wolfe 
(By Agnes E. Wolfe) 


THE RECEIPTS OF THE BOARDS ON 
THEIR APPORTIONMENTS 


Although every one of the four Boards 
of the General Synod received more on its 
Apportionment this November than in 
Nov., 1934, the total amount received by 
them was less than during the first 11 
months of last year. 

There is good ground for hope that the 
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ar will close, aS it should, with larger 


eipts for the Apportionments than for 


1934. Receipts for each Board for No- 
vember and for the first 11 months were: 

Board Nov. Jan.-Nov. 
Home Missions .... $15,219.46 $112,508.54 
Foreign Missions .. 138,130.76 114,493.74 
Ministerial Relief.. 3,988.38 27,018.11 
Christian Education 2,459.98 20,615.12 


December, the last month of the year, 
usually brings in a fourth to a third of 
the total sum received by each Board on 
its Apportionment for the whole year. The 
Boards must count on at least that propor- 
tion again this year. Is it not possible for 


every congregation to make an unusually 
large contribution this month, in order 
that the Boards may not be so terribly 


and that those dependent upon 
have some cause for rejoicing? 


pinched, 
them may 


The Boards will report all Apportion- 
ment receipts that are actually in their 
offices by Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1936. Congre- 


gations should forward their last contribu- 
tions immediately after the last Sunday of 
the year in order that Classical treasurers 
may be able to make their remittances to 
the Boards during the first few days of 
January. 

William E. Lampe, Secretary. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 
Rev. Harvey Lyttle, Ephrata, preached 
an interesting sermon to the children on 

Sunday, Dee. 1. 


CHURCH 


Miss A. Dolores Shaw, of Lebanon, en- 
tertained the children on Wednesday 
evening, Dee. 4, with the class on Dra- 


matie Arts, and Mr. Lucciotti played the 
piano accordian. 

The High School children returned home 
with their second marks of the year, and 
five were fortunate enough to be placed 
on the honor rolls, two seniors, one junior, 
and two sophomores. To be on the honor 
rolls it is necessary to have at least all 
A’s in major subjects. 

The first Christmas donation arrived 
on Dee. 4, and has been placed in the 
room that will receive many similar dona- 
tions for the children before and over 
the Christmas season. The children are 
all happy, except one who has the chicken- 
pox. If the disease does not spread, she 
will be out of quarantine before Christ- 
mas, 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


About two weeks ago three of our folks 
who apparently were enjoying good health, 
surprised us by sudden illness. During 
the night Mrs. Leidy suffered severe in- 
ternal pains. The Home physician was 
called and after a careful examination of 
the patient advised sending her to the 
hospital for an operation. She consented 
to go. The operation was performed and 
she seems to be recoving and will likely 
be back at the Home in the near future. 
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PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE, 
Tractor action, 6 stops, single 
manual. <A splendid instrument 


that should give years of service. 
Sacrificed to move quickly. 


REV. H. A. CRUMIUS 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


The folowing morning Mr. Stettler, an- 
other of our guests, fell in the lobby of 
the new building. He was one of the 
spryest of our men and very cheerfully 
assisted daily in some of the work. He 
has been confined to bed nearly two 
weeks. He is out again and with the aid 
of a cane manages to come to the dining 
room for meals. He is making good prog- 
ress toward complete recovery. 


Another day later Miss Deemer, through 
the advice of Dr. Peters, the Home phy- 
sician, went to the hospital for an opera- 
tion, ‘which was successful, and she has 
just. come back to the Home. 


It is.often the unexpected which hap- 
pens here, especially in the matter of sick- 
ness. It is not the oldest nor even the 
feeblest who may be taken sick. Surprises 
similar to those mentioned have frequent- 
ly occurred, and we are obliged to ¢on- 
stantly reserve some room in the infirmary 
or at least in the new building, to enable 
us to take care of such cases. 
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Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


How I wish I could pop in on you, after 
supper and see what happy evenings you 
have with father and mother! Of course 
there are Peter Pan fairy tales,.and stories 
about boys and girls of many lands. 
There’s a “round the piano” time, too, 
when mother plays, and father helps her 
teach you new songs and Christmas carols. 
And every now and then you shoo every- 
body out of the living room and insist 
that they stay out until you call them. 
And behold! the living room has _ been 
turned into a kind of theater and Bob’s 
the ticket-taker and the announcer, and 
then scurries out into the hall to play the 
part of a woodeutter. Peggy appears next, 
with a basket on her arm and an old 
sweater flung about her six-year-old shoul- 
ders and we guess that she’s Red Riding 
Hood. And John Abner does his three- 
year-old best to be the Big, Bad Wolf. 
And who do you s’pose is the grandmother? 
You'll never, never guess, for it’s one-year- 
old Jane, all covered up in her erib blan- 
ket on the davenport! And Mother has to 
hold her while the wolf eats her up, and 
the woodeutter dashes in to kill the wolf! 
And so I like to think of you at after- 
supper-time having never- -to-be-forgotten 
times. with mother and father. There’s 
hath-time that, I.like to think about too, 
and. bed-time, “and your Aunty Seltzer 
knows that God hears and answers every 
little “And please God, help me to be a 
good boy, Amen.” 


NO ANGEL 


‘The Sunday School class was singing, “T 
want to be ancangel.” 

“Why don’t you sing louder, Bobby?” 
asked the teacher. 

““Ym singing as loud as I feel,” explain- 
ed Bobby.—Exchange. 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Besides the cow, eight other 
animals give milk for human 
consumption. They are goats, 
reindeer, yaks, zebus, buffaloes, 


llamas, camels and sheep. 

Johnny Appleseed, who a cen- 
tury ago scattered apple seeds 
in his travels, is considered to 


be the patron saint of the Amer- 
ican apple industry. 
Discovery that tears from onions 
are caused by a volatile oil is 
accredited to a German chemist. 
Parsnips frozen in the ground 
before digging have superior 
flavor and texture. 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture, 


EASE IN COMPOSITION 


(Public Opinion, London, England) 

In a letter to the “Daily Telegraph”, 
“Proud Father” sends the copy of a note 
written by his 10-year-old boy to a friend: 

“Dear Ungele Martin, 

“Tt is only write that we shold send 
apolugies as well as a letter witch ort to 
hav been sent to you ages ago so I en- 
close a moset humble apolugie witch I 
hope you will acsept. 

“The famely is on the hole very well. 

“The rabbit witch we bort two weecs 
ago still goes nameles and is said to be a 
belgan hear a different speeches of. rabbit. 
The fishas I can not leav out of. the family 
sercle are as healthe as can be exept, on 
died yesterday. “Your effeeshantly, —— 

“T believe,” comments “Proud Father”, 
“the, roling prineiple at his school is that 
spelling is a minor, matter kat with 
unfettered ease in eomposition!” | a 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE BOYHOOD OF PHILLIPS BROOKS — 


Text, I Timothy 4:6, “If thou put the 


brethren in mind in these things, thou 


shalt be a good minister of Christ Jesus, 
nourished in the words of the faith, and 
of the good doctrine which thou has fol- 
lowed until now.” 


Tomorrow, Friday, Dec. 13, it will be 
100 years since Phillips Brooks was born 
in Boston, Mass. He became one of the 
foremost ‘preachers of his day, and he 
was elected sixth bishop of Massachu- 
setts April 30, 1891, however filling this 


high office only a little over 14 months, * 


when he went to his eternal reward. 
Phillips Brooks descended from a noble 
and pious ancestry on both sides of his 
family. The founder of the Phillips fam- 
ily was the Rev. George Phillips, who 
was born in England in 1593, and came to 
this country in 1630, landing at Salem 
10 years after the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth, The great-grandfather of Phil- 


lips Brooks was Samuel Phillips, of North 


Andover, representing the family in the 
sixth generation, who was known as Jud 
Phillips. He was practically the founder 
of the Phillips Andover Academy. 


In a letter written by Judge Phillips to 


his son, John Phillips, the grandfather of 
Phillips Brooks, he refers to the power 
of ancestral prayer and example. 
Phillips and his mother were the found 
of Andover Theological Seminary. T 
daughter of John Phillips, Mary Ann P 

lips, was the mother of Phillips Bre 

representing the eighth generation of 
Phillips family after the landing: 
first. ancestor. 

_ The Brooks family was of a 
different type, very few of its 
entering the ministry, but most o 
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followed the occupation of farming and 
business. The founder of the family set- 
tled in Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1636, 
and sat under the ministrations of the 
Rev. George Phillips. This coincidence 
unites the Phillips and the Brooks families 
at the beginning of New England history. 
One of the Brooks family, John Brooks, 
became governor of Massachusetts in 1816, 
and held the office for 7 years; another, 
Edward Brooks, who was born in 1733 
and died in 1781, entered the ministry of 
the Chureh. He was in the ministry at 
the same time that the Rev. Samuel Phil- 
lips was minister of the South Church in 
Andover. 

The wife of the Rey. Edward Brooks, 
Abigail Brown, was the great-grand- 
daughter of the Rey. John Cotton, who, 
next to Governor Winthrop, was the most 
famous man in the early annals of New 
England. She was also the great-grand- 
mother of Phillips Brooks, thus bringing 
him in the line of descent of the noted 
divine. In 1880, at the 250th anniversary 
of the First Church in Boston, Phillips 
Brooks was called upon, as the descend- 
ant of the Rev. John Cotton, to speak of 
his distinguished ancestor. 

The father and mother of Phillips 
Brooks, William Gray Brooks and Mary 
Ann Phillips, met each other at the home 
of a mutual uncle, Mr. Peter Chardon 
Brooks, who was a brother of Phillips 
Brooks’ father, and whose wife was a 
sister of Mary Ann Phillips’ mother. They 
were married in 1833. They made their 
home in Boston, and there Phillips Brooks 
was born Dee. 18, 1835. 

A marked characteristic of the Brooks 
household was its intense family feeling. 
The edueation of the children became the 
supreme motive. The family life was also 
extended into the Church, where the fam- 
ily met in its pew as a family interested 
in the worship of God. The home became 
to the children their choicest treasure to 
which they fondly reverted in after years. 

The father was a typical representative 
of the Brooks family with its devotion 
to affairs, its interest in this present 
world, religious also and reverent in his 
inmost spirit. He was from the first what 
he always remained, a true and genuine 
citizen. The mother of Phillips Brooks 
represented another and different tend- 
ency. Her mind was intensely religious. 
Religion to her was a life in Christ and 
hidden with Christ in God. She was in- 
tensely interested in foreign missions, 
for whose success she hungered and pray- 
ed. Phillips Brooks partook of the na- 
ture of both parents, but his deep re- 
ligious nature was largely inherited from 
his mother. 


When Phillips Brooks was 4 years old 
his mother became a member of the St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, and his father 
transferred his membership from the First 
Church (Unitarian) to the same Church 
(Episcopalian). He felt that “women 
make religion more a matter of con- 
science and the heart than men do.” The 
coming of the Rev. A. H. Vinton into 
the reetorship of St. Paul’s Church, when 
Phillips Brooks was 6 years old was a 
great event in the Brooks family whose 
religions he influenced greatly during 
many years that followed, and under the 
influence of whose strong personality Phil- 
lips Brooks was during the next 14 years, 
until he left home to enter upon his pre- 
paration for the ministry. 


The children’s earliest remembrance of 
their mother was at their bedside repeat- 
ing to them Bible stories as they were 
going to sleep. In this task of teaching 
her children religion she was diligent and 
indefatigable. It was the custom of the 
children to learn a hymn every Sunday, 
to be recited at the family gathering in 
the evening. When Phillips Brooks went 
to college he could repeat some 200 of 
these hymns. They constituted an im- 


portant part of his religious training, 


and he never forgot them. 


Phillips Brooks developed in a remark- 
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able way physically. When he was 14 
years old he had reached the height of 5 
feet and 11 inches, and weighed 133 
pounds. He attended the Latin School at 
this time, which gave to him the full 
benefit of its famous training in the 
classics, as well as the taste for their 
study. He took a great interest in lit- 
erary work and wrote numerous essays, 
many of which are still preserved, each 
one carefully’ written in his best style of 
penmanship. 

In the fall of 1851, before he was 16 
years old, Phillips Brooks entered Har- 
vard College. At this time he had almost 
attained his full stature, measuring 6 feet, 
3% inches, and weighing 161 pounds. He 
threw himself with ardor and enthusiasm 
into his college life, only he did not take 
part in athletic sports... He excelled in 
the study of languages, took a deep in- 
terest in biography, and did a great deal 
of reading in the literary masterpieces. 
He was deeply interested in the writings 
of Carlyle, only he did not like his “Sartor 
Resartus”. Tennyson exerted a strong in- 
fluence over him. He imitated the metres 
and subjects of his “In Memoriam” in 
poetic efforts of his own. 

Phillips Brooks was marked by a pro- 
found reserve, had keen power of ob- 
servation, and was richly endowed with 
the comoposite gift which united the love 
of the world that now is with a deep 
principle of spiritual aspiration. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1855, when 
he was only 1914 years old. He was 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
because of the scholarship to which he 
had attained. In the exercises on Com- 
mencement Day, July 17, 1855, he read a 
paper on “Rabant, the Huguenot Preacher.” 

After graduation, Phillips Brooks taught 
in the Boston Latin School. He had made 
up his mind that his calling was to be 
that of a teacher, because he felt that the 
work of a teacher was the highest to 
which a man could be called. He inherit- 
ed his love of teaching from his mother, 
who was the first and most successful 
teacher of all her children. But it soon 
became evident that his life work was 
not to be teaching. He failed so com- 
pletely on the very threshold of his 
career, that he had to resign after a few 
months of effort in the Latin School. He 
was unable to maintain order among the 
boys in his room, and the head master 
complained that Phillips Brooks had in 
him no single element of a_ successful 
school teacher. 

No doubt the hand of God was directing 
the life of the unsuccessful teacher to lead 
him into his future career as a_ great 
preacher. Deep down in his heart he was 
already consecrated to the work of the 
Christian ministry though he did not then 
fully .realize it. He went to the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Episcopal Church, 
in Alexandria, Virginia, late in 1856, and 
spent the next three years there. He 
graduated from the Theological Seminary 
June 30, 1859, delivering a thesis on “The 
Centralizing Power of the Gospel’. He 
was ordained the next day. He began his 
ministry on Sunday, July 10, 1859, in the 
Church of the Advent, Philadelphia. He 
was now in his 24th year. His boyhood 
days were over. His great life work now 
began. 


A MODERN VERSION 


I think that I shall never see, 

Along the road, an unscraped tree; 
With bark intact, and painted white, 
That no car ever hit at night. 


For every tree that’s near the road 
Has caused some auto to be towed; 
‘But drivers come and drivers go, 
Yet few if any will drive slow.. 


‘Sideswiping trees is done a lot 

By drivers who sometimes get hot; 
‘God gave them eyes, so they can see, 
Yet any fool can hit a tree. 


—Modern Trees 
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Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 
Lucia Mallory 

We were not very busy today at the 
library, and the children who came in 
set me to thinking. I wondered if their 
mothers had ever thought about the sort 
of memories their children would carry 
out of these days of financial stringency. 
Would they look back upon discourage- 
ment and despair, or would they recall 
the quiet, contented home that is every 
child’s right? 

Marilyn Corliss came rushing in, brown 
curls flying, her raincoat dragging over 
one arm. 

“Please help me find an exciting book, 
Miss Mallory,’ she pleaded. “Mother says 
we can’t have any money to go to the 
movies, and we’ll have to get our thrills 
at the library. Isn’t it awful to be poor? 
My father’s salary’s been cut twice in the 
last six months!” 

“Tt’s nice that your father has a job, 
Marilyn!” I wanted to say something 
to quiet the restlessness in the big brown 
eyes that looked up from her elfin face. 

“T think so, too,” the child agreed. “But 
Mother says we might just as well be on 
the county. Why, we used to have money 
enough to drive anywhere we wanted to, 
and now there’s hardly enough to run the 
car around town!” 

“It’s nice to remember that there are 
many things to make us happy that cost 
no money, Marilyn. Just look at all these 
shelves of books that you may choose 
from!” 

As Marilyn went off happy with the 
story of a brave little Dutch girl, I won- 
dered if her mother knew how deeply the 
child was impressed by her constant talk 
of hard times. I longed to tell her to 
speak of pleasanter things. 

“Hello, Aunt Lucia!” 

A soft greeting interrupted my gloomy 
thoughts, and I looked up to see Helen 
Barron, the daughter of my old school 
friend, who is as dear to me as if I really 
were the aunt that she claims me to be. 

“Mother wants you to come over to 
dinner this evening,” she told me. “We’re 
going to have baked beans and brown 
bread!” 

“T shall be glad to come, Helen,” I an- 
swered, planning to stop for fruit at a 
neighborhood market on the way. Helen’s 
father has been without regular work for 
weeks. “Some new magazines came in 
today. Would you like to read them and 
wait for me? Or does Mother need you?” 

“Mother said I might wait for you if I 
wanted to.” The little girl established 
herself contentedly at the reading table 
while I finished my work for the day. 

Walking along beside me, Helen seemed 
unusually quiet. Finally she looked up 
with a sober question. “Aunt Lucia, do 
you believe that nearly all married folks 
quarrel and might just as well get di- 
vorced?” 

“Why, of course not, child! Look at 
your mother and daddy, and all of their 
friends!” 

“T know. Some of the girls at school 
said today that all married people quar- 
rel, and I just told them my parents 
never quarrel.” 

Helen’s attention was diverted by help- 
ing to select my treat, and she chattered 
on about her school work, while I was 
thinking how much her parents had given 
her that money could not buy. Never in 
all these trying weeks has their home 
given any evidence of strain or anxiety. 

No apologies were made for the simple 
meal that was provided for me, and we 
talked of books and music and the chil- 
dren’s activities. Not one word was said 
about hard times! After dinner John put 
the baby to bed and came back to read to 
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the older children while Flo and I washed 
the dishes. 

“John has enjoyed the children so much 
since he hasn’t been busy,” Flo confided, 
“that it makes up a little for the strain 
of being without work.” 

I remembered then and told her what 
Helen had said about her parents on the 
way home. 

The mother’s eyes were misty as she 
answered me. “We don’t really deserve 
that, Lucia,” she said, “but we’ve tried to 
do our best, and this will help us to keep 
on trying.” 


“Instead of shortening the period of 
formal education, as an economic measure, 
we shall in the near future lengthen it 
both ways—forward to death by adult 
education and back to birth by pre-school 
education—as a human measure. And this 
means a NEW DAY of recognition and 
development for KINDERGARTEN EDU- 
CATION.”—W. P. Dearing, President, 
Oakland City College, Indiana. 

If there is no kindergarten in your com- 
munity, do not hesitate to try to secure 
one, You can obtain pamphlets, personal 
information and advice regarding the es- 
tablishment of a public school kindergar- 
ten from the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 


He: “Your husband looks like a brilliant 
man. I suppose he knows everything.” 

She: “Don’t fool yourself; he doesn’t 
even suspect anything.” 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Alfred Grether, Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF DEC, 16-22 


Memory Verse: “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus; for it is He that shall save 
His people from their sins.” Matt. 1:21. 

Memory Hymn: “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem”. 


Theme: Christmas Lesson. 


Monday: The Birth of Jesus 
Matthew 2:1-12 

The story of Jesus’ birth, as told in the 
Gospels, is unspeakably precious. No- 
where in literature can the equal of it be 
found. Even if it were without a histor- 
ical basis it would be of inestimable value. 
Think of the blessings that countless 
thousands, because of the Gospel of “good 
will to men”, receive, who in their own 
hearts do not inquire whether the things 
that are recorded of Christ’s coming are 
true or not. But because they are true 
the benefit to the believing world is infi- 
nitely great. Christ, as the eternal Son of 
God, did come into the flesh—tabernacled 
among us. For what purpose? That He 
might save His people from their sins and 
that they might have life and have it 
more abundantly. All who believe receive 


this highest blessing! Why do _ any, 
through unbelief, stop short of obtain- 
ing it? 

Prayer: 


“Thou true Desire of nations, hear, 
Thou Word of God, Thou Saviour dear. 
O come, Redeemer, come and free 
Thine own from guilt and misery.” 

Amen. 


Tuesday: The Prince of Peace 
Tsaiah 9:1-7 
Christ as the Prince of Peace came to 
reveal the mind and will of God concern- 
ing sin-burdened, storm-tossed, fear-rid- 
den humanity. Great as may be the unrest 
and turbulence that keep the souls of 
individuals as well as nations in a state 


of anguish and turmoil, God is not 
the author. He the God of peace, 
wants His children to be  possessors 
of sweet, perfect peace. For this 


reason He through His Son laid a lasting 
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foundation for peace in the fullest, bright- 
est meaning of the word. Through faith in 
Christ His followers personally obtain 
“the peace of God that passes understand- 
ing, which the world can not give and can 
not take away.” And by the same means 
peace may, and according to the promise 
eventually shall, come to all nations. 
Prayer: 
“Q come and reign o’er every land; 
Let Satan from his throne be hurled, 
All nations bow to Thy command, 
And grace revive a dying world.” 
Amen. 


Wednesday: The Conquering King 
Psalm 2:1-12 
Nowhere is the ultimate, glorious reign 
of Christ more strikingly predicted than in 
this Messianic Psalm. It has been pro- 
nounced a drama in three acts, the first 
depicting the enemies of God and_ the 
truth in their mad rage against the Lord 
and His anointed; the second stressing the 
calm and sovereign mood in which the Al- 
mighty makes reply to their vain counsels 
and rebellious uprisings against Him; the 
third showing how Christ, from God’s 
“holy hill”, brings all, even the strongest 
and most obstinate opposers, into subjec- 
tion to His divine power and purpose. The 
last three verses form an epilogue in 
which rulers and all men are exhorted to 
be wise and make the right kind of terms 
with the “Conquering King”. While the 
statement, “He shall break them with a 
rod of iron”, is figurative, yet it shows 
clearly how futile and hopeless all resist- 
ance to Christ is. “Blessed are all they 
that put their trust in Him.” 
Prayer: 
“Come, Lord, and wipe away 
The curse, the sin, the stain, 
And make this blighted world of ours 
Thine own fair world again.” Amen. 


Thursday: The Righteous King 
Psalm 72:1-8 
No ruler ever merited the title, “The 
Righteous King”, in a degree to be com- 
pared with Christ. Why this is true is 
easy to grasp, for Christ being “holy and 
righteous altogether” alone is able to reign 
in a manner altogether pleasing to God 
and characterized with perfect equity to- 
ward all His subjects. For this very rea- 
son His Kingdom, so long ago begun, is 
everlasting and shall ultimately extend 
“from sea to sea” and “to the ends of the 
earth”. Error and wrong can not always 
exist; but truth and righteousness are 
eternal and through Christ shall come to 
glorious, permanent manifestation. “He 
shall come down like rain,” ete., in a grand 
way portrays His beneficence. What would 
the earth come to without the many well- 
timed refreshing showers? As God is 
pleased to send these, so He is pleased 
through Christ as King to shed the most 
benign blessings upon the souls of all who 
humble themselves under His sceptre. 
Prayer: 
“Born Thy people to deliver, 
Born a child, yet God our king, 
Born to reign in us forever, 
Now Thy gracious kingdom bring.” 


Amen. 
Friday, The Great Teacher 
Luke 6:39-49 
We speak of Jesus as our “Chief 


Prophet and Teacher” because He was or- 
dained of God the Father and anointed by 
the Holy Spirit to fully reveal to us the 
secret counsel and will of God concerning 
our redemption. But He is just as truly 
“The Great Teacher” in all the things 


_—————_ 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That there is no way of knowing 
God until we work with Him and 
share in His purposes. 

—Now and Then. 
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pertaining to daily conduct, love, honesty, 
sobriety, purity, faith, godliness, ete. Be- 
cause He was perfect He can clearly and 
boldly point the way to moral, godly per- 
fection and to the building of charaeter 
that, like the house founded on the rock, 
will stand against the severest storms of 
trial and temptation, floods of doubt and 
despair. To be able to learn these vital 
things from Him, however, more is _ re- 
quired than merely to acquaint ourselves 
with what He said. “Why call ye me Lord 
and do not the things that I command 
you?” 

Prayer: Our gracious Father, we thank 
Thee for this new day and for the many 
privileges it brings. Help us above all 
else to make good use of the privilege of 
sitting at Thy feet and learning how to 
live to Thy glory. Guide us by Thy Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


Saturday: The Only Saviour 
Luke 7:40-50 
Before Christ was born the angel said 
of Him, “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” He alone can save. But for Him 
all men, ruined and bankrupted by trans- 
gression, should remain under the curse 
and enslaving power of sin. “He sets the 


_ sinner free.” This does not apply to those 


who like Simon and his friends are hard- 
hearted and unrepentant. Because their 
hearts were not open to conviction of sin, 
they were not capable of receiving the 
salvation Christ offered them. But the 
weeping profligate, who under the weight 
of her sins, fell at His feet and desired 
to be restored, was not cast out. The 
record of her experience in coming to Him 
and trusting her all to Him is, “saved to 
the uttermost”. May we as needy sinners 
be like her in our faith and love, and 
like her receive from the Saviour the 
“oreat blessing” that He wants to give 
to all. 
Prayer: 
“Q wondrous love—to bleed to die, 
To bear the cross and shame, 
That guilty sinners such as I 
Might plead Thy gracious name.” 


Sunday: The Kingdom of Righteousness 
Isaiah 11:19 


The conversion of the Roman empire 
to Christianity, the Reformation, the re- 
vival in England under Wesley and other 
kindred manifestations give assurance of 
the ultimate fulfillment of this glorious 
prophecy. Though progress toward it may 
at times seem all but stayed, yet all things 
are moving toward the grand consumma- 
tion. “With the growth of Christ’s King- 
dom, the most hostile and noxious things 
shall be subdued; the most incongruous 
elements of human society shall be har- 
monized; bloody men, in disposition like 
the wolf, the leopard, the lion, the bear, 
deceitful men like the asp and the cocka- 
trice, shall be changed in their nature to 
the spirit of a little child.” There is noth- 
ing so potent for changing and renewing 


human lives as the Gospel. Through its — 


influence Christ’s Kingdom of peace shall 
yet become universal. God speed the day! 


Prayer: Thee, Lord Christ, we hail as ‘i 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords! We 


anew commit ourselves to Thee, yielding 


our spirits to Thy guidance and praying 
that with Thy help we may with uplifted 


heads and hearts labor faithfully to win 
the whole world to Thee. Amen. — ‘ 


COME AGAIN 7 
A cockney merchant had made a lot 
money and decided to spend some of 
a castle in the Highlands of Scotland. | 
the first evening, the butler approa 
him and said: “Would you care 
the pipers at dinner, sir?” 
“No, thanks,” was the casual 
you can tike ’em to the other 
Tl read ’em liter.””—Every) 
London. 
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AUNTS—PLEASE NOTICE 


A school teacher asked the pupils to 
write a short essay and to choose their 
own subjects. 

A little girl sent in the following paper: 

“My subjects is ‘Ants.’ Ants is of two 
kinds, insects and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and 
sometimes they crawl into the sugar bowl, 
and sometimes they live with their mar- 
ried sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 


—Santa Fe Magazine. 


GIVE GENEROUSLY 
By Grenville Kleiser 


ACQUIRE THE GIVING HABIT. Give 
intelligently, and liberally. Give money, 
books, flowers, counsel, encouragement, 
sympathy, and inspiration. 

GIVE OUT OF THE FULNESS OF 
YOUR HEART, not with the expectation 
of return or gratitude. 

THERE IS NO GREATER JOY IN 
LIFE than to render happiness to others 
by means of intelligent giving. 

SOME PEOPLE ERRONEOUSLY BE- 
LIEVE that happiness consists in getting 
and accumulating, and in being served by 
others. If you would be really happy re- 
member the wise counsel that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 
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NEVER BEFORE in the world has there 
been so much generous, sympathetic and 
unselfish service. You owe it to your high- 
est self to give every day to the utmost. 


Give, give, give, give! 

Give of your substance, freely give. 
Give to the sick, give to the poor, 
Give to the stranger at your door. 


Give from the fulness of your heart, 
Give a kind thought, give a fresh start, 
Give to the sorrowful, weary and worn, 
Give a new lift to someone forlorn. 


Give a fine gift of sweet surprise, 

Give to bring luster to someone’s eyes. 
Give without stint, give of your best, 
Give of your treasure, give with a zest. 


Give with a loving word and smile, 
Give from your purse a gift worth-while. 
Give to a neighbor, give good cheer, 
Give of yourself each day in the year. 


Give in the spirit of unselfed love, 

Give of your bounty sent down from above. 
Give to a foe and make him a friend, 
Give of your joy and new happiness lend. 


Give of your counsel, give your praise, 
Give to make this the finest of days. 
Give of your peace and good-will to men, 
Give and still give, again and again. 


Give of your faith in God supreme, 
Give and make giving your daily theme. 
Give to the utmost, though thanks be few, 
Give since Christ gave all for you! 
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ANSWER TO—DOUBLE-TIED WORD 
CUBE. No. 64 


LEV EE 


Puzzle 


ES SEN 


WORD SANDWICHES. 
Insert 4-letter words 


No. 32 


Asal 


S; Insert a heavy cord and get 
figures of speech. 


bo 


S 


S; Insert a troublesome weed and 
get looks with fixed gaze. 

3. S——R; Insert a swift-footed animal 
and get one who divides with others. 

D; Insert a French artist’s name 

and get worshiped. 

T; Insert a stubborn animal and 

get a talisman or charm. 

Y; Insert an instrument for whip- 

ping and get very gay or gaudy. 

T; Insert a narrow pathway and 

get a celestial body. 

B; Insert a fixed price and get 

—A. M. 8. 


4, A 


5. A 


6. F 


(ep 


ie Ae, 


large packing cases. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent. Dee. 22, 1935 


THE CHRISTMAS LESSON 
Matthew 2:1-12 


Golden Text: Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus; for it is He that shall save His 
people from their sins. Matthew 1:21. 

Lesson Outline: 1. The Magi. 2. The 
Murderer. 3. The Mother. 


This is our Christmas Lesson. Today 
we go to Bethlehem in Judea to worship 
the Saviour of the world. But we find 
Him as a Babe, lying in a manger. Not 
as a king, clad in purple, with scepter and 
crown, but as a little child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes. Great, indeed, is the 
mystery of godliness. Only the child- 
hearted, who have the Spirit of Christ, 
can see the transcendent glory of Mary’s 
Son, and find God in Him. 


All the world nowadays observes Christ- 
mas. But for many this holiest of days is 
only a holiday. Even Christian hearts and 
homes may lack the mood and the leisure 
for meditation and wonder. In the hustle 
and bustle of the Christmas season we 
forget the Christ in whose honor the day 
is kept.° A reverent study of our lesson 
may help us to make Christmas truly a 
holy day; a day of tender memories, of 
unselfish love, and of a faith too deep 
for utterance. 

Our particular lesson is the visit of the 
Magi, who brought treasure to the new- 
born Babe. It is one of the infaney stories 
relating to the birth of Christ. They are 
not found in Mark, the earliest gospel 
record, nor in John, the latest. We owe 
them to Matthew and Luke. These stories 
are an appropriate setting for an event 
‘whose meaning surpasses the measure of 
our minds. They are stumbling-blocks to 
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the barren reason of man. But seen with 
the eye of faith, they enhance the wonder 
and glory of the incarnation of God in 
the child whose name is Jesus, “for it is 
He that shall save His people from their 
sins”, 

I. The Magi. The visit of the Magi is 
wrapped in beguiling mystery. Matthew 
tells us that they were Gentiles from the 
East, and with that scant item of in- 
formation our knowledge of them ends. 
Unheralded they emerged from the Orient, 
the region of romantic mystery. Silently 
they vanished from sight, when their quest 
had been achieved. 

But the imagination of poets and artists 
has followed them into the desert. It has 
invested their dim figures with the fabrie 
of legend and romance. Thus their num- 
ber, names, and rank have become fixed 
in pious tradition. The venerable Bede 
informs us that they were three kings of 
Arabia, named Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar. Their skulls are still venerated 
by devout Catholics, as sacred relies. 
Gifted pens have charmingly interwoven 
fact and fancy in tales like “Ben Hur”, 
and “The Story of the Other Wise Man”. 

We shall never know the precise and 
prosaic facts of this beautiful episode. 
From Matthew’s account we may infer 
that these Magi were astrologers, who 
were familiar with the messianie expecta- 
tions of the Jews. They interpreted the 
appearance of some brilliant constella- 
tion in the sky as a celestial signal of 
the promised Messiah’s birth. 

But it is not the star, whatever it 
may have been, that makes this story 
significant for us. Rather, it is the mes- 
sage it flashed into the hearts of these 
Magi. Many others, doubtless, saw the 
same star, but they beheld it with dull 
eyes. Only for the Magi it was charged 
with a divine significance. 

Thus we may well number these mys- 
terious strangers with the saints of all 


the ages. They were devout spirits. They 
cherished the stupendous faith, nursed by 
the Jews, that ere long a divine deliverer 
would arise to usher in an era of justice 
and peace. They were astrologers, we are 
told, who believed in celestial omens. But 
they were more than that. They were 
men whose hearts hungered after God. 
And that heart-hunger was met and ap- 
peased at Bethlehem, 

So it has been through all the subse- 
quent ages. The astrological superstition 
of these Magi has long since been super- 
seded by a truer knowledge of the stars. 
But nothing has taken the place of the 
lowly inn whither they were led. Their 
coming to Bethlehem is but a symbol of 
the pilgrimage of multitudes in the cen- 
turies that followed. The gifts of these 
wise men were but a harbinger of the 
fabulous wealth that men of genius have 
laid at the feet of Jesus. Scholars and 
artists have given Him of their best. 
Poets, painters, and musicians have lay- 
ished their talents upon Him. The great 
philosophers have pondered the wonder 
and the meaning of Him. Truly, the 
desert-trail of these unknown Magi has 
been worn deep and wide by the traffic 
of millions, from all the ends of the earth, 
who have gone to Bethlehem to worship 
the new-born King. 

But this King was a mere child. The 
Magi laid their rich gifts at the feet of 
a little babe, that held neither scepter nor 
crown. Helpless and powerless it seemed 
to be, born in obseurity and cradled in 
poverty. Yet the “hopes and fears of all 
the years are met in Thee tonight.” That 
is beautiful poetry, but is far more than 
that. It is the final truth about the Babe 
of Bethlehem. His gospel destroys our 
darkest fears, and it fulfils our highest 
hopes. rs 

The world into which Christ was born 
was hard and bitter for children. Mainly 
by His Spirit and through His gospel, a 
great transformation has+been wrought in 
our appreciation of children, and in our 
devotion to their welfare. The world’s 
“wisemen” are following the shining ex- 
ample of the Magi. They are laying the 
richest treasures of home, Church, and 
school at the feet of little children. 

II. The Murderer. When the Magi 
came to Jerusalem they found Herod. 
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Their strange quest troubled this cruel and 
crafty king. With unfeigned terror he 
learned that they had come to seek and 
worship a new-born King of the Jews. 
He consulted the priests and _ scribes 
about the matter, and their ready answer 
increased his alarm. But, hiding his fear 
and fury, Herod sent the Magi to Bethle- 
hem. He feigned a cordial interest in 
their pilgrimage, but in his evil heart he 
purposed to slay this new-born claimant 
to his usurped throne, as he had already 
slain his wife and his sons. 

God thwarted his crafty cunning. The 
wise men did not return to Jerusalem, as 
they were bidden. “They departed into 
their own country another way.” And to 
escape Herod’s fury, born of his fear of a 
rival, Mary and Joseph fled with the 
child, by way of Egypt, and thus reached 
the safe shelter of Nazareth. . 

Then the baffled tyrant slew “all the 
male children of Bethlehem, and in all 
the borders thereof, from two years old 
and under.” We do not know how many 
of these innocents perished in this mas- 
sacre. It has been estimated that their 
number did not exceed 20. 


We note the striking contrast between 
the Magi, who came from afar, and the 
royal murderer, who lived within a few 
miles of Bethlehem. His throne stood in 
the religious eapital of the world, and 
yet strangers must apprise him of the 
birth of the Christ. And the glad news 
troubled and vexed him. Gladly he would 
have slain the child, for he had no inner 
vision of the glory of His coming. His 
infamous life had blinded and hardened 
his heart. He could not see the heavenly 
glory of that lowly Babe. What welcome 
can there be for the King of Love in the 
heart of a tyrant? What room for Jesus, 
in a palace full of cruelty and lust? 


So men from afar are today finding 
Jesus. From many distant lands they are 
hastening to Bethlehem. In “darkest Af- 
rica” the Ethiopian Christians turn to God 
in their despair. But in the very heart 
of Christendom many do not see the splen- 
dor of the star that points to Bethlehem, 
nor follow its guiding. 

Some, like Herod, hate and fear the 
divine Child that comes as a claimant to 
the throne usurped by greed and lust. 
They tremble in their palaces and con- 
spire in vain against the growing rule of 
the Spirit of Christ in the affairs of men. 
Others are so absorbed in the pleasures of 
life and in the treasures of earth that they 
take no interest in the signs of heaven. 
They find no time to go to Bethlehem. 
They neither love Christ nor hate Him. 
They simply neglect Him. Even Christ- 
mas, His birthday, has no hallowed mean- 
ing for them. 

The spirit of Herod is still taking its 
heavy toll of children, In some non-Chris- 
tian lands child-murder is practiced. In 
more subtle ways, even in Christian coun- 
tries children are still being sacrificed on 
the altar of greed and lust. And the war- 
mongers and war-makers are still doom- 
ing millions of them to become the can- 
non-fodder of future wars. 

IIt. The Mother. In the background of 
our lesson, as in all the infancy narratives, 
stands Mary, the mother of Jesus. Her 
wondering heart rejoiced when the Magi 
poured their treasures at the feet of her 
Child, And her feet were swift upon the 
road that led to safety, a hard road it 
was, when Herod sought to take His life. 

How great is the debt the world owes 
to Mary, the mother who taught and train- 
ed Jesus. How great the debt we all owe 
to our Christian mothers. Greater far 
than the gleaming gold of the Magi was 
Mary’s precious and costly gift of love 
to her Child. That mother-love is still the 
most precious and costly gift earth can 
give to any ehild. It bears the authentic 
stamp of heaven. It is love that makes 
Christmas the happiest day of the year, 
God’s love and the love He kindles in our 
hearts. And in our mothers that love is 
at its brightest and best. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Dec. 22: Wise Men Worship. 
Matt. 2:1-11 


Our (‘Christmas topic brings before us 
the story of the wise men who came, led 
by a star, to worship the infant Christ. 
Just who they were we may never know. 
Tradition, however, gives these magi names 
and associates them with some distinct 
mission. We are told that they were 
astrologers in the Hast and that as they 
scanned the heavens they saw a bright star 
which led them on in their quest until 
they came to Bethlehem where they found 
the Christ child. They fell down and wor- 
shipped Him and presented their gifts, 
gold, frankincense and myhrr, and after 
they had performed their mission they de- 
parted as abruptly as they had appeared. 
Matthew is the only one of the gospel 
writers who gives us the story of these 
three wise men. 


It is remarkable to note the different 
types and classes of people who gathered 
around the Child Jesus. There were first 
His parents, then there were the shepherds, 
then the wise men, then the aged Simeon; 
there were angel visitors who chanted their 
glorias. All were there representing dif- 
ferent walks and stations in life. Father- 
hood, motherhood, babyhood, peasantry, 
priesthood, age, infancy, science—all were 
in attendance upon this extraordinary oc- 
casion. Already in His manger-cradle the 
Christ drew all men unto Him. The whole 
scene seemed to be a symbol of His life. 
The visit of the wise men was a fore 
token of how wise men in every age and 
in every land come to worship the Christ. 


The fact, however, that these wise men 
from the East came to Jesus stands some- 
what by itself for it is quite certain that 
none of the early followers of Jesus had 
much worldly wisdom. The folks who 
came to Jesus were simple hearted people. 
“Not many wise are not called,’ said Paul. 
He himself did not come in man’s wisdom. 
None of Christ’s early followers ever laid 
claim to this world’s wisdom. Jesus never 
insisted that men should know a lot in 
order to follow Him. He only demanded 
that they should believe on Him, trust Him 
and obey Him. There were philasophers 
in that day, but they regarded Christianity 
as foolishness. When Paul preached 
“Christ and Him crucified,’ these philoso- 
phers said “the thing is too dumb for any- 
thing.” The Athenians who prided them- 
selves on their wisdom, shrugged their 
shoulders and turned away from the mes- 
sage of Paul. No, it is certain that at 
the first there were very few so called 
“wise men” who accepted Christianity. But 
later on Christianity became a system as 
well as a life, and then the wisdom of 
man was applied in working it out along 
rational lines. 

There has always been a conflict between 
science and religion, reason and faith. 
Some of the most bitter conflicts have 
been waged between these two factors. 
A former President of Cornell University 
some years ago wrote two volumes on 
“The Warfare between Science and The- 
ology.” It is a singular thing that many 
scientists have also been agnostics. It is 
only within the last few years that our 
outstanding scientists accept God and 
acknowledge a personal force in the uni- 
verse greater than cosmic laws. It is a 
great step forward when leaders of 
thought, when wise men, come to worship. 
Christianity is not something irrational, 
but something which affords the largest 
possible opportunity for the exercise of the 
intellect as well as of the feelings and of 
the will. Our religion is not all emotion 
nor all action; it is rational thought as 
well. 


If men are really wise they will come to 
worship God. “The undevout astronomer 
is mad.” “The fool has said in his heart, 
there is no God.” It is no evidence of in- 
tellectual brilliancy when men stay away 
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from Church. There are some so called 
“intellectuals,” “intelligentsia,” who claim 
to know better than the poor, ignorant 
and superstitious people who still go to 
Church and worship. But such foliss are 
really not intelligent; their minds are very 
much beclouded. There is a big difference 
between wisdom and knowledge. Wisdom 
means more than to know a thing or two. 
It implies insight, foresight, a sense of pro- 
portion and of values. Wisdom is always 
associated with moral goodness. Knowl- 
edge may exist without morality. A man 
may know a lot and yet be a very bad 
man. But such a man is not wise. Wis- 
dom is always justified of her children. 
A wise man will reckon with God and 
order his life accordingly. 

The wise men of the story were students 
of the heavens, they were astrologers, but 
their studies led them to Christ. That is 
the interesting thing about them. That is 
what has made them immortal. If their 
scientific studies had not led them to Christ 
the world would never have known that 
such men ever lived. Because they some- 
how linked their knowlede with Christ 
they are known to us as “the wise men.” 

During this Christmas season we will 
follow these wise men in their way to the 
manger in Bethlehem. We too wish to 
bring Christ our gifts and fall down and 
worship Him. 


“As with gladness men of old 

Did the guiding star behold, 

As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright, 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 


As they offered gifts most rare 

At that manger rude and bare, 

So may we with holy joy 

Pure and free from sin’s alloy, 

All our costliest treasures bring, 
Christ, to Thee, our heavenly King.” 


CATAWBA COLLEGE NOTES 


At the recent meeting of, the North | 


Carolina College Conference, Dr. Howard 
R. Omwake was honored by being elected 
President of this organization. That this 
Conference is of decided importance to 
education in North Carolina can be seen 
by its purpose and by its membership. 
The furtherance of higher education in the 
State is the dominant purpose, and the 
membership includes “the Presidents of 
all the colleges of the State and one other 
delegate for each college, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and two 
members of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and such other persons as may 
be elected to the Conference.” 

The topic for discussion was “The Rela- 
tion of the College to Education for the 
Professions”. The members of Catawba’s 
faculty who attended the Conference were: 
Dr. Omwake, Dr. B. A. Wentz, Professor 
J. C. Hadley, Dr. Ernst Derendinger, Rey. 
Milton Whitener, Professor W. G. Cleaver, 
Dr. Mary E. Conrad, and Miss Virginia 
Foil. 

One duty of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Conference is to appoint two mem- 
bers of the State’s Joint Council on Grad- 


uate Studies for Negroes in North Caro- — 
The two appointees for this Joimt 


lina. 
Council are President Poteat of Wake For- 
est College and Dr. A. K. Faust. This 
Council held a meeting on Noy. 26 at the 
University of North Carolina. The direct 
object of this Council is the raising to 
university grade at least one of the State’s 
colleges for Negroes. The need for such 
an institution is very great, as, at pres- 


ent, no Negro college can grant the de-— 
grees of A.M. and Ph.D. The Council — 
unanimously approved of this undertak- 


ing. 


On Thanksgiving Day, at Hickory, N.C., | 


on a field of rain and slush, the Catawb: 
Indians defeated the Lenoir Rhyne Be 
by a score of 7-0, This annual Than 
giving game between these two colle; 
has much historical meaning, and 
ways a very hard-fought match. 
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Dr. Cora Gray, Head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, attended the Land 
Grant College meeting on Noy. 16-18, at 
the Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins was the guest 
speaker. She discussed conditions of liv- 
ing and the need for better labor condi- 
tions and better home conditions. 

Coach Gordon Kirkland announced at 
the annual football dinner that “Red” 
Meehan and Tony Maggiolo had been 
chosen as co-captains of Catawba’s 1936 
football team. Twenty-one letters were 
given to as many members of the 35 foot- 
ball players of this year’s squad. 

President Omwake is at present attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges at the Hotel Brown 
in Louisville, Ky. From there, Dr. Om- 
wake proceeds to Lancaster, Pa., to attend 
the inauguration of Dr. John A. Schaeffer 
as President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. —Allen K. Faust 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
North Carolina Classis held 3 Educational 


Institutes and a Girls’ Guild Rally. One 
institute was held at Buelah Church, near 
Lexington on Oct. 30; the second one was 
held on Oct. 31 at St. James Church, Mt. 
Pleasant; the third on Nov. 1 at Grace 
‘Church, Newton; and the Guild Rally on 
Nov. 2 at First Church, Salisbury. There 
was a total attendance of 378 at the insti- 
tutes and 84 at the G. M. G. Rally. Miss 
Greta Hinkle, the General Synodical rep- 
resentative, presented the aims of the 
General Synodical Convention in a very 
interesting and inspiring way. She gave 
many helpful suggestions. All the Clas- 
sical departmental secretaries attended the 
meetings and led their respective confer- 
ences. These proved to be most helpful 
and gave much valuable information. 


The 45th Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
W. M. S. of East Pennsylvania Classis 
was combined with the Educational Insti- 
tute and held in Christ Church, Bath, Pa., 
Rey. R. H. Helfferich, pastor, on Nov. 14. 
The most outstanding event of the day was 
the address by Mrs. F. W. Leich, president 
of the W. M. 8. of General Synod. Splen- 
did reports of the General Synodical Con- 
vention held at Greensburg were given by 
Mrs. Oliver Nase and Mrs. W. H. Brong 
for the W. M. 8., by Mrs. Carl Leinbach 
for the G. M. G. and by Mrs. J. O. Reagle 
for the Mission Band. Eastern Synod was 
reported by Mrs. Wm. Witman, Mrs. Fred 
Uhler, Mrs. Stewart Lewis and Mrs. Wm. 
Fulmer. Music of a high order was fur- 
nished by the local Church. The beautiful 
redecorated Church, with the wonderful 
memorial pipe organ; the unusually large 
attendance of 242 and the beautiful 
weather all helped to make this an unusu- 
ally fine meeting. Much interest was taken 
in the departmental conferences held prior 
to the noon luncheon. Ideas were exchang- 
ed and helpful suggestions given by the 
secretaries of the various departments. 


The Fall Meeting of the W. M. S. of 
Goshenhoppen Classis was held in Zion 
Church, Pottstown, Rev. Howard Kosman, 
pastor, on Nov. 16. Mrs. J. Hamilton 
Smith was in charge of the devotional 
service. Reports from the delegates who 
attended the General Synodical Convention 
held at Greensburg last May, were given 
by Mrs. Amandus Erb, Mrs. Sam Maurer, 
Miss Ruth Landis, Mrs. C. ‘C. Burdan, Mrs. 
J. Hamilton Smith and Mrs. Geo. W. Hart- 
man. Mrs. Walter Edwards also reported 
on the convention of Eastern Synod held 
in Reading in Sept., 1935. Departmental 
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conferences were held before lunch and 
interesting findings reported. Our Classi- 
cal contact woman, Mrs. C. C. Burdan, 
presented facts and plans for the 50th an- 
niversary of the W. M. S. G. S. in 1938, 
when the General Synodical body will meet 
at Akron, O. An interesting address was 
given by our General Synodical president, 
Mrs. F. W. Leich, whose pleasing manner 
and wonderful personality impressed all the 
ladies. 

Hallowe’en at the Winnebago Indian 
School. MHallowe’en, and with it comes 
everything ghastly and ghostly! The 
school rooms were decorated with fearful 
black cats and witches and horrible faces 
that sent the chills all up and down the 
children’s backs. Oh, it was “Yellowe’en.” 
It was most exciting to get just a little 
peek through the crack whenever the 
schoolroom was opened, where the decorat- 
ing was going on. But for the smallest 
ones to whom everything was so new, it 
was the most exciting of all. And on the 
day when they had their first party they 
could scarcely understand the meaning of 
such conduct in the schoolroom, where they 
had just lately learned to sit still and not 
to whisper, where they are not entirely 
free, but must obey rules. Why, they had 
apples hanging from strings and those who 
wished could try to bite into them with- 
out using their hands, and win the apple 
as the prize. They played games, and the 
cook even made sandwiches and cake for 
them, and they had milk and candy, too! 
Oh, they had a fine time, and so did the 
older boys and girls in the other school- 
rooms, for they told each other all about 
their happy Hallowe’en. But in the midst 
of all this joyful activity there was one 
who could not partake, nor cared to. And 
there were reasons for the weary look on 
the motherly face of the boys’ matron. 
Matthew was sick with a very high fever. 
He had pneumonia, and no expense or time 
or work was spared to help him. For days 
he was in a very critical condition, but at 
last his fever lowered somewhat and he 
seemed to be on the road to recovery. We 
hope that Matthew will soon be able to be 
back in school and at play with his com- 
rades. 

The Twelfth World’s Sunday School 
Convention will be held in Oslo, Norway, 
July 6-12, 1936. This is the first time a 
World’s 8. S. Convention has ever been 
held in a Scandinavian country. 36,000,- 
000 8S. S. pupils and teachers should hail 
this opportunity with delight. The Rt. 
Rev. Johan Lunde, Bishop Primate of Nor- 
way, writes: ‘We shall do our best to see 
that the delegates are well taken care of 
in our beautiful and beloved country. We 
are very happy to be able to relate that 
our country’s King, His Majesty Haakon 
VII, has promised to act as the Conven- 
tion’s guardian.” The cost of the trip 
will be moderate. The most favorable 
arrangements possible are being made for 
the trip. Mr. Henry C. Heckerman, Bed- 
ford, Pa., an elder of the Reformed Church 
and a member of our Board of Foreign 
Missions, has charge of the Christian Good 
Will Tours in connection with this 1936 
World’s S. S. Convention. Write him for 
further information. ss 


A NEW HYMN SOCIETY 

“The Hymn Society of Philadelphia” was 
organized Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 3, by a 
group of men and women representing six 
or more major Christian communions. 
Meeting in St. Stephen’s Church (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), Tenth street below Mar- 
ket, the Society elected the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Chalmers ‘Covert, president; Ralph 
Kinder, organist of Holy Trinity Church, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. S. Ladd Thomas, pas- 
tor of the First M. E. Church of German- 
town, vice presidents; the Rev. Herbert 
Haslam, of the Tioga Baptist Church, cor- 
responding secretary; Henry Barraclough, 
choirmaster of the Tioga Presbyterian 
Chureh, recording secretary; and Harry 
Hodges, Lutheran, treasurer. Objects of 
the new organization include promotion of 
a deeper appreciation of the values in 


Church hymns and of their intelligent use 
in worship; encouragement of the writing 
and publishing of hymns “that express con- 
temporary life and thought’; and research 
and discussion in the field of hymnology. 

Guests of honor at the organization meet- 
ing were Miss Emily 8. Perkins, founder 
ot the New York Hymn Society, and Ralph 
Kinder. The latter was introduced by one 
of his former pupils, Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
now in the faculty of Lancaster Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Addresses were made at the 
meeting and at a fellowship supper follow- 
ing it by the Rev. Dr. George Emerson 
Barnes, pastor of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church; the Rev. Dr. Luther D. 
Reed, professor of Church music in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mount 
Airy; the Rev. Dr. J. 8S. Ladd Thomas; 
and the Rev. Dr. Alexander MacColl, pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Drs. Ambrose M. Schmidt anl Paul 8. Lein- 
bach represented our Church at the meet- 
ing. 

A service of worship interpreting hymns 
and anthems written in Philadelphia was 
conducted at 8 P. M., Tuesday, Dee. 3, in 
St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
by the newly organized Hymn Society of 
Philadelphia. The leaders were the Rey. 
Dr. Carl E. Grammer, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church; the Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert and the St. Stephen’s ‘Church Choir, 
directed by Edward Shippen Barnes, or- 
ganist of St. Stephen’s Church. 


THE SEQUEL TO “RE-THINKING 
MISSIONS” 


(The following critical point of view ex- 

pressed editorially in “The Christian Advo- 

cate” (M. E. Church), New York, is of no 
little interest.) 


A letter of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
dated March 7, 1935, and addressed to the 
Northern Baptist Convention, was given 
to the press on November 15. It embodied 
this statement: 

“To the Northern Baptist Convention: 

“Gentlemen: Some months ago I sent you 
my contribution for the current fiscal year, 
and in so doing stated that it would be . 
my final annual gift to the unified budget 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. Here- 
after, such sums as I may donate to gen- 
eral religious work it is my present thought 
to contribute to specific projects, chiefly 
interdenominational or non-denominational 
in character, which interpret the Christian 
task in the light of present-day needs, and 
which are based not so much on denomi- 
national affiliation as on broad, forward- 
looking principles of co-operation. Any of 
your specifie undertakings, either in the 
home or foreign field, that fall within this 
category I shall be glad to have presented 
for consideration along with other enter- 
prises.” 

Mr. Rockefeller went on to explain at 
some length the grounds for his action. 
He has come to believe that “denomina- 
tional emphasis” has become a divisive 
force in the program of organized Chris- 
tian work”; he favors “the forward move- 
ment to a great united Church”; he will 
use his influence “in lowering denomina- 
tional barriers,” and promoting “effective 
co-operation among Christians of whatever 
ereed.” The upshot of it all is that here- 
after the United Budget (which in Metho- 
dist language means World Service), of 
the Northern Baptist Church can no longer 
count on the $400,000 which it is said has 
been the annual Rockefeller contribution. 

This action does not stand by itself. It 
hooks up with Re-Thinking Missions, the 
report of the laymen’s inquiry into For- 
eign Missions, which was mainly financed 
by Mr. Rockefeller, and which dealt a 
body blow at denominational control of 
the mission enterprise. It hooks up even 
more closely with the Modern Missions 
Movement, so called, which The Christian 
Advocate dubbed “asMaverick Board,” and 
of which nothing substantial has yet come. 
Its program was a carbon copy of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s, to distribute its funds to se- 
lected and investigated objects, and not to 
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ack entire denominational programs. And 
the date of the letter, March 7, 1935, 
points to a still more interesting hook-up. 
For just ten days after, on Sunday—which 
happened to be St. Patrick’s day — the 
crowded congregation in Riverside Church, 
heard the distinguished pastor, Dr. Harry 
Fosdick, declare with all possible 
emphasis that never again would he ask 
his people to contribute their benevolence 
money “to any denominational pool.” He 


Emerson 


might have written that sermon of March 
17 with Mr. Roeckefeller’s letter of March 
7, on his desk. Possibly he did! 


And what does this mean to the mission 
enterprise in general? It can 
mean anything else than a smashing blow 
at the mission enterprise as now 
carried on. The Boards will be embar- 
rassed in planning and hamstrung in the 


scarcely 


whole 


execution of their programs unless they 
can reckon on receiving the loyal and 


united support of the Churches. We be- 
lieve as little in denominationalism as Mr. 
Rockefeller, and would use our influence 
to lower barriers and promote co-operation 
and eventual union; but we do not hold 
that the path to union lies along the route 
of the Rockefeller survey. 


There are other changes in Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s highly-publicized career that some 
will associate with this recent departure 
from the path which his fathers trod. For 
example, there was a time when the Rocke- 
feller donations were the largest item in 
the income of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Not only does the League now receive 
nothing from that source, but it is credi- 
bly reported that the nursing bottle of the 
infant Moderation League is supplied from 
the Rockefeller tank. In this connection 
it might be mentioned that on the prem- 
ises of Radio City, Mr. Rockefeller’s stu- 
pendous development on Fifth Avenue, 
liquor is said to flow as freely as any- 
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where on Manhattan Island, and the enter- 
tainment halls run full blast on the Sab- 
bath day. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s sayings and doings 
command attention chiefly because he ad- 
dresses the public from the top of a heap 
of money which his father amassed. He 
is not necessarily any wiser than ordinary 
men, or more deserving of imitation. Yet 
the consequence of such imitation, if it 
should become general, would inevitably 
be the undermining and overthrow of the 
entire foreign mission enterprise of the 
Christian Churches. Surely anyone must 
see that, if he takes the long look. If the 
Boards are to be crippled by casual and 
intermittent income, it will not be long 
before their operations will be so limited 
and feeble that even the selective giver 
will find nothing in their program which 
he will care to support. That process of 
drying up productive wells may be com- 
mon in the history of oil, but it is an un- 
welcome intruder in the field of Christian 
benevolence. 


ONE BOOK A WEEK 


(Continued from Page 2) 


mands of Jesus’ “perfectionist” morals of 
“absolute love.” Even the myth of “the 


Fall” of man has a profound truth. 


Niebuhr, like Barth and Brunner, finds his 
faith in the “relevancy” of Jesus’ impos- 
sible ideal in “a new hope, centered in the 
revelation of God in Christ.” 

The contrast between Orthodox and 


Liberal ideas is brought out further in the 
assertions that while the former left eco- 
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nomics and politics outside Jesus’ rule of 
love, the Liberals rested in a “purely mo- 
ralistic approach.” Both failed because 
they neglected to give attention to the 
need of adequate “social mechepisms.” 
Jesus’ ideal of love is neither an illusion- 
ary moral extravagance nor is it a prae- 
tical guide in our economic life. 

Under “Love as a Possibility for the 
Individual” we are assured that “no sys- 
tem of justice established by the political, 
economic, and social coercion in the poli- 
tical order is perfect enough to dispense 
with the refinements which voluntary and 
uncoerced human kindness and tenderness 
between individuals add to it.” “The Chris- 
tian doctrine of love is thus the most ade- 
quate metaphysical and _ psychological 
framework for the approximation of the 
ideal of love in human life.” 

Love reaches its highest in forgiveness: 
“The crown of Christian ethics is the doe- 
trine of forgiveness. In it the whole gen- 
ius of prophetic religion is expressed.” 
“Forgiveness is a moral achievement which 
is possible only when morality is trans- 
cended in religion.” “There is no deeper 
pathos in the spiritual life of man than 
the cruelty of righteous people.” 

“That our author still finds himself, as 
he did in his previous volume, going “the- 
ologically to the right” is indicated in this 
volume: “Whatever the delinquencies of 
historic Christianity in this matter, there 
is no question but that the essential genius 
of the Christian faith is set against the 
religious sanctification of partial and rela- 
tive values.” 

“In the inevitable struggles through 
which this generation must pass before 
its civilization can achieve.any measure 
of health, it will be more important to 
preserve the spirit of forgiveness amidst 
the struggles than to seek islands of neu- 
trality.” 


DEDICATION AT STOVERSTOWN, PA. 


St. Paul’s Union 
Chureh, Stovers- 


town, was built 
in 1880. The con- 
gregations were 


organized in 1879. 
The cornerstone of 
the first Church 
was laid July 31, 
1880. The build- 
ing was dedicated 
Nov. 21, 1880. 
The Chureh was 
remodeled in 1912 
when a bell tower 
and a_ vestibule 
were added. 

The congrega- 
tions decided to 
remodel and en- 
large the Church 
building at a 
meeting in May, 
1935. The corner- 
stone of the pres- 
ent building as re- 
modeled was laid 
July 14, 1935. 
Rev. J. N. Faust, 
the Reformed pas- 
tor, and Rev. M. 
D. Geesey, Luther- 
an pastor, were 
in charge. The 
newly remodeled 
edifice was dedi- 
eated Sunday, 
Oct. 27, with ser- 
vices at 10 A. M., 
2 p.m. & 7.15 p.m. 

Rev. J. N. Faust 
has served the con- 
gregation of the 
Lischey Refdrmed 
Charge, Gettysburg 
Classis, of which 
this is a part, since 


April 1, 1916. 


St. Paul’s Church, Stoverstown, Pa., the Rev. J. N. Faust, Pastor 
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I would say that the most powerful ap- 
peal of this book is its defences against 
the modern secularization of life. I might 
find many points at which I think the 
author falls short and others at which he 
needs to modify, as for example the ethi- 
cal inconsistencies of his justification of 
force which goes too far in his theory of 
compromise. Taken as a whole his mes- 
sage draws the entire area of human life, 
individual and social, away from both the 
seductive paths of moral self-satisfaction 
and of utopian social illusions. It avoids 
both the light-hearted sentimentalism of 
the modern liberalism and the debilitating 
apprehensiveness of an evasive tradition- 
alism and brings us into the glowing light 
of religious ideals which, although flying 
goals, beckon us on to progressive, even 
though but partial, realization. Charac- 
terized by nobility of desire and by candor 
in confession, I have found it by far the 
most enticing and stimulating as well as 
searching of Niebuhr’s books, as I read 
his closing words: “Human life can have 
dignity only as it is comprehended and 
understood in a universe of meaning which 
transcends human life.’ “Since the an- 
archy of human life is something more 
than the anarchy of animal existence, it 
cannot be checked by the forces inherent 
in a rational culture.’ “Nothing short 
of the knowledge of the true God will 
save’ men “from the impiety of making 
themselves God.” 

—Charles S. Macfarland. 


DEDICATION OF RUPERT MEMORIAL 
PARSONAGE 


A special service of dedication was held 
for the Rupert Memorial Parsonage at the 
morning service of Oct. 27, in Grace 
Church, Jeannette, Pa. 
Chapel were filled with worshippers for this 
service, which was in charge of the pastor, 
Rey. Ralph S. Weiler, who preached the 
sermon on the subject of “Builders.” At 
the close of the service the congregation 
moved out to the front of the house where 
the key was formally turned over to Mr. 
Rupert by the contractor, Mr. I. T. Ba- 
shore. Mr. Rupert then formally turned 
the key over to the pastor, who received 
the parsonage for the congregation. After 
this Miss Jean Klingensmith, a grand- 
niece of Mrs. Rupert, in whose memory 
the house was erected, unveiled a beauti- 
ful bronze tablet in the vestibule to the 
house. The evening service was one of 
“Praise”, when the choir under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mildred Klingensmith ren- 
dered a service of fine music. The follow- 
ing Tuesday was “Open House” when the 
pastor and Mrs. Weiler were “at home” to 
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the members and friends of the congrega- 
tion. There were 400 persons who visited 
this beautiful home. 

Last February the pastor went to inter- 
view Mr. Rupert concerning the remodeling 
of the old parsonage. Much to the sur- 
prise of the pastor, Mr. Rupert made 
known his desire to erect a new home as 
a memorial to his wife, who departed this 
life Nov. 3, 19384. Shortly after that an 
architect was engaged, plans were drawn, 
and at the 45th Anniversary, which was 
observed last May, the offer of Mr. Rupert 
was formally accepted by the congrega- 
tion. On May 28, workmen started to re- 
move the old house and building started 


immediately. The pastor and family mov- 
ed into the new home on Oct. 15. Mr. 
Rupert gave the congregation $14,000 


without any restrictions whatsoever. 

The parsonage beyond a doubt is one 
of the finest to be found anywhere in our 
denomination. It is attached to the Church 
and makes a beautiful appearance. Noth- 
ing has been left out which would add to 
its convenience in any respect. The entire 
house is finished in hardwood, with book- 
cases, china-closets, etc., built in. 

Mr. Rupert is a retired business man of 
Jeannette, having for many years been in 
the baking business. Both he and his wife 
were members of Grace Church for many 
years. At the present time Mr. Rupert is 
a deacon and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. He is deeply interested in the 
work of the Church and is in his pew every 
Sunday morning and evening—an inspir- 
ing example to all. The members of Grace 
Church are very appreciative for this 
magnificent gift. 


MESSAGES FROM FRIENDS OF THE 
LORD 


We love to receive messages from our 
friends. Their thoughts and experiences 
are of interest to us. It should be fully as 
pleasurable to hear from the friends of 
our Lord — men and women who have 
thought and felt their way through prob- 
lems that are familiar to us. They con- 
firm our faith, show us the way, encourage 
us to further efforts, and become congenial 
companions in a common cause. The “Re- 
formed Church Messenger” (soon to_be- 
come “The Messenger” of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church) is the weekly bear- 
er of such messages. It is full of them. 
If you are one of its readers, you know 
it well. If not, you ought to become one 
and receive its weekly uplift. It may be 
had at your Church at 5 cents the copy. 
However, if you subscribe now you may 
have it during the remaining weeks of this 
year and throughout the entire year of 

. 1936 for $2. Speak to your pastor—From 
The Church Visitor (Baltimore). 


Mrs. 


President Roosevelt announced Nov. 26 
the pruning if $400,000,000 from appropri- 
ation requests of the regular government 
departments for the next fiscal year, after 
he and his fiscal aides had completed work 
on their budgets. 

Leaders of the steel industry did not 
participate in the industry-labor confer- 
ence called by Major George L. Berry, 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. 
These leaders are of the opinion that such 
recovery in the steel industry probably 
would be hampered rather than helped by 
any further legislation designed to regi- 
ment business enterprise. The conference 
was held in Washington on Dee. 9. 

- Seeretary of Commerce Roper stated 
Nov. 27 that pre-Christmas trade in the 
principal retail centres was running from 
5 to 25 per cent ahead of 1934. The Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board the same date announc- 
ed that industrial production had reached 
94 per cent of “normal” during October, a 
new high since 1930, except for the 1933 
NRA boomlet. : 

The Brazilian Government was in com- 
plete control of the revolt situation Nov. 
27 after uprisings had been suppressed in 
hard fighting and the rebels who set up 
a communistie regime in the northern city 
of Natal had fled from that port. -Condi- 
tions in the Capital and throughout the 
rest of the country are now normal. 

The Roosevelt Administration still is 
opposed to the immediate cash payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus, Secretary of the 


. Treasury Morgenthau said Nov. 27 as he 


returned from Warm Springs where he 
went over the government’s 1936-37 bud- 
get with President Roosevelt. 


FRONTIERS OF 
CHRISTIAN THINKING 


@ By Frederick C. Grant 
May the relative impotence of the 
churches today be due to willing- 
ness to escape problems instead of 
solving them? The president of 
Western-Seabury Theological sem- 
inary here urges a concerted attack 
on the inescapable problems that 
beset the church today. 2.00 


THE CHURCH AGAINST 
THE WORLD 


® By H. Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm 
Pauck, and Francis P. Miller 


The Religious Book Club Selection 
for October 


Three brilliant theologians of the 
younger generation, speaking as 
members of a threatened church, 
ask what Protestantism must do to 
be saved. They declare that the 


church has lost its independence ; 
it bows to the economic order, to 
the spirit of nationalism, to human- 


ism. Neither fundamentalists nor 
Barthians, the authors call upon the 
church to proclaim its inherent in- 
dependence of state and world, and 
its dependence on God. $2.00 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS 


@ By Lewis H. Chrisman 


Seventy-seven sermons, each an 
example of the homiletic art at its 
best: a miniature, to be sure, but 
full of color and light, and with 
definite artistic structure. For their 
wisdom and encouragement they 
will be treasured by everyone. 


$2.00 
@ By Leyton Richards 

A personal, practical program for 
the abolition of war. Today’s 
events in Europe make the author’s 
timely thesis almost prophetic! 
Every page is translatable into 
fruitful action today. $2.00 


Willett, Clark & Company 
New York Chicago 


Deaths from malaria are increasing to 
an alarming extent in the United States, 
according to a recent bulletin of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. <Ac- 
cording to the estimate, at least 900,000 
persons are suffering from this preventable 
disease at present. 

Attempting to restrict Bermuda’s rap- 
idly increasing population of 1,520 to the 
square mile, the Assembly is considering 
an immigration bill to halt increase in 
population. 

New Zealand swung back into her polit- 
ical path of a generation ago when Nov. 
27 she rejected Prime Minister Forges’s 
National Government, formed in 1931 to 
meet the world erisis, and gave an over- 
whelming majority to Labor Socialists in 
the new Parliament. Labor will hold 52 
seats in a House of eighty, more than 
doubling its previous total. 

President Roosevelt celebrated Thanks- 
giving Day by presiding, as he has done 
for many years, at a dinner for patients 
and members of the Warm Springs Foun- 
dation, which he established for sufferers 
from infantile paralysis. 

The British Government confirmed Nov. 
29 the report that Premier Pierre Laval 
had renewed the assurance that France 
would aid Great Britain in the event of an 
Italian attack on England and that the 
French Premier had notified Ambassador 
Vittorio Cerruti that any warlike meas- 
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COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Chureh. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 


Lancaster. Pa. 


ipanicin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal lLaboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriehes the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Mintstry 
JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men. and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address P 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitery. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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ures by this country against Britain would 
be considered as hostility to all League of 
Nations States, including France. 

The China Clipper reached Manila from 
Alameda, Calif., Nov. 9. The time of flight 
was 59 hours 47 min., and the distance 
8,000 miles. It was history making, as it 
carried the first transpacifie mail from 
Alameda to Manila. 

The Federal dole, which has cost the 
government $3,694,000,000 since May, 1933, 
was ended Nov. 29. The FERA announe- 
ed that the twenty-two States not already 
cut off the direct relief list had received 
their final payments for direct relief. 

Facing 50,000 cheering Georgians at a 
“home-coming” celebration at Atlanta, 
Nov. 29, President Roosevelt declared that 
the depth of the depression had passed 
and, with it, the peak of Federal appro- 
priations. 

George N. Peek has tendered to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt his resignation as presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank and 
Foreign Trade Adviser and will sever all 
connections with the administration with 
which he has been identified since the 
beginning. 

An airway beacon was dedicated Nov. 
30 of 1,800,000 candlepower to the mem- 
ory of Wiley Post and Will Rogers from 


the top of the Manhattan tower of the 
George Washington Bridge above the 
Hudson, 


The public debt of the United States 
will pass the $30,000,000,000 mark for the 
first time in history as the result of a 
$1,318,000,000 Treasury financing opera- 
tion, including the borrowing of $900,000,- 
000 in cash and the refunding of $418,000,- 
000 in maturing obligations, announced 
Dec. 1 by Secretary Morgenthau. 

A census of business in 1935, intended 
to provide an up-to-date chart of the en- 
tire economic structure of the nation, has 
been started as a $7,784,000 work-relief 
project. 

Due to the mercy of King George the 
Demerdzis Cabinet of Greece signed an 
amnesty, pardoning 758 rebels imprisoned 
following the March revolution and annul- 
ling the sentences against 400 fugitives 
now living in France, Italy, Turkey and 
Bulgaria. Among them are Eleutherios 
Venizelos and Stylianos Gonotas, republi- 
can leaders of the revolution of 1923. 


Dr. James Henry Breasted, director of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and who as one of the foremost 
archaeologists in the world assisted in the 
exploration of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
died Dee. 2 at the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Centre. He was the victim of an 
infection incurred while on his way home 
from a recent archaeological mission to 
the Near East. He arrived in New York 
Nov. 28 and was taken immediately to the 
Medical Centre. For discoveries he won 
world recognition, among them was the 
site of Armageddon. Dr. Breasted was 
born at Rockford, Ill., Aug. 27, 1865. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, president emeri- 
tus of Bryn Mawr College and one of the 
world’s foremost women educators, died 
Dec. 2 at her home in Philadelphia. She 
was 70 years old. 


The Japanese delegation, twenty-nine 
strong, arrived in London, Dec. 2 for the 
Naval Conference after a tiring journey 
across Siberia. 


Italy has begun to feel the pressure of 
the League of Nations economic sanctions, 
business leaders at Rome declared Dee. 2, 
and is faced with solving unemployment 
and credit problems. The women of Italy 
are putting their wedding rings in the 
national pot of gold. Italy has about 8,- 
000,000 families, and in many cases both 
men and women have wedding rings. 

Princess Victoria, oldest of King 
George’s two surviving sisters, died at her 
home, Coppins, Iver, Buckinghamshire, 
Dec. 3, at the age of 67. On account of 
her untiring work for the sick and needy, 
she was known as “unselfish Princess.” 
Queen Maud of Norway is the King of 
England’s other sister. 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D: 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


wnedical, pre-law, re-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


The appreciation of Japan for the ben- 
efits given to mankind by the late Thomas 
Alva Edison was manifested at West 
Orange, N. J., Dec. 2, when two stone 
memorial lanterns were presented to the 
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inventor’s family as a memorial gift for 


his tomb. 

In its efforts to balance the economic 
interests of farmers and consumers, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
announced plans Dec. 2 which are intend- 
ed to increase hog production 30 per cent 
over this year in 1936, but to hold cotton 
at about the present restricted crop. 


President Roosevelt proclaimed Dee. 2 


the reciprocal trade agreements with 
Canada and Brazil, to become effective on 
Jan. 1, in whole or in part. 


ox 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Blue Bells and Silver Chimes (A Book of 
Childhood Verse and Happy Rhymes for 
Boys and Girls), by Anna Theresa Me- 
Intyre, with illustrations by Elizabeth 
P. Pyle. $1.50. National Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

This is an artistic little book, nicely 
bound and illustrated, and boxed in blue 
and silver. Very suitable as a gift. They 
are the sort of verses which mothers can 
read to their children and which will be 
thoroughly enjoyed. All orders should be 
sent direct to the author at 2210 N. 18th 
St., Philadelphia. 


Greek Ideals and Modern Life, by Sir 
Richard W. Livingstone. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $2. 

Much water has passed under the bridge 
of human experience since Samuel Butler 
portrayed the citizens of Hrewhon, in a 
fit of fear and panic, as destroying their 
machines and thus making the first protest 
against the alleged benefits of applied 
science. A marvelously mechanized world 
has emerged during the 50 years since 
Matthew Arnold greeted the introduction 
of a new tramway route by asking the 
rather searching, if not embarrassing 
question, as to what was the good of “a 
vehicle which would convey passengers 
rapidly from Islington to Bamberwell, if 
the whole effect of the change was to take 
them from a dull and illiberal civilization 
in Islington to a dull and illiberal civil- 
ization in Camberwell?” A half century 
later this spirit of skepticism is, for in- 
creasing numbers of thoughtful people, be- 
coming a conviction. They see, with in- 
creasing awareness, that possessing the 
wit to invent, our generation appears 
lacking in the moral wisdom and char- 
acter to control the mechanically har- 
nessed forces of the modern world. They 
agree with John Dewey’s eriticism of 
American education as a sort of tank-car 
and pipe-line affair, and join with Graham 
Wallas in saying: “It is not too soon for 
us in our new world of mechanical civil- 
ization to take up once more the old 
search for wisdom.” They know, moreover, 
that the most creative eras of history have 
been precisely those in which the trails 
leading back to civilization’s great orig- 
inals in Palestine and Greece were kept 
invitingly open and that the Church has 
been most potent and effectual when she 
has weleomed and employed the wisdom 
of Greece and allowed the lovely lights 
of Hellas to burn at her central altars. 


Sir Richard Livingstone, President of 
Corpus Christi College, is a son of the 
Parsonage, a highly distinguished man of 
letters and an invaluable counsellor and 
guide in matters pertaining to mind and 
spirit, Greek Ideals and Modern Life con- 
sists of lectures delivered during the past 
year at Oberlin College. There is about 
this book something reminiscent of Walter 
Pater and Matthew Arnold, something 
suggestive of Walter Leaf and something 
which somehow makes one think of Sir 
Richard’s distinguished neighbor, Sir Gil- 
bert Murray. Howbeit, to anyone who has 
been so fortunate as to know Professor 
Livingstone and to have attended his lec- 
tures at Oxford, the book is a perfect 
mirror of the great scholar’s mind and 
heart. Only at their peril will educators 
miss it, and only at great loss will Chris- 
tian ministers and teachers neglect its 
rich resources. 


To Livingstone the position of the 
Christian apologists, viz., that Christianity 
superceded and annulled Hollenism, is al- 
together untenable. In practice it would 
mean cutting the main nerve of all that 
is highest and best in modern civilization 
and would leave man with many of his 
noblest capacities unused. On the con- 
trary, Professor Livingstone does not sup- 
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GOD’S MINUTE... 


Here is a marvelous collection of 365 Daily Prayers, 
each 60 seconds long, written by 365 of the most emi- 
nent preachers and laymen in the world. Cloth, 60 
cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 


GOD’S MESSAGE... 


365 prominent clergymen have chosen their favorite 
Scripture passage, and, with this as a text, have written 
a Message that quickens faith, brings comfort. Cloth, 
60 cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 
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port the view that the only line of world 
progress lies through Greece and Rome and 
that Christianity, however noble and beau- 
tiful its prospects, is a deviation from 
that line. What he does argue, and I 
think prove, is that Christianity is 
‘neither a cancellation of nor a declension 
from Hellenism but a development and a 
completion of it.” 

Culturally rich and homiletically sug- 
gestive, and offering the only possible rem- 
edy for society’s major problem, this wise 
and winsome volume is an uncommon 
blessing. It is to be regretted that the 
book contains no index. -—H. D. McK. 


“The Year of Grace,” by Rev. R. Pierce 
Beaver, Ph.D. Eden Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

There has just come off the press of the 
Eden Publishing Company of St. Louis 
a little book of about 100 pages written 
by Dr. R. Pierce Beaver who is the pastor 
of the Oakley Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, ‘Cincinnati, Ohio, which is a most 
illuminating study of the Church Year. 
Dr. Beaver is a young man, but he is full 
master of his subject. He has made Church 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE, Rector of Grace Church, New York 


Endorsed by leaders in religious education, ranging from superintendents of 
the Junior Department up to professors in theological seminaries. 


“The best thing of the kind I’ve ever seen.”—Prof. Erdman Harris, 
Union Theological Seminary. 


“A masterpiece; exquisitely printed and illustrated.”’—Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Director National Youth Radio Conference. 


Rich, poetic, vivid, reverent in style, it brings out events and persons which 
even constant students of the Bible have missed. 


52 chapters, beautifully printed and illustrated in color, $3.00, postpaid 
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history a special study and in this little 
volume he clearly demonstrates that he 
knows and understands not only the his- 
tory of the Church but its customs and 
usages from the beginning. He sets forth 
the underlying theological reasons for the 
Church Year, giving the seasons, the festi- 
vals and fasts, the various Sundays and 
special days, their historical setting in the 
scheme of God’s revelation and redemp- 
tion. The book should be read by every 
minister of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, and should be used as a handbook 
by every pastor in the educational pro- 
gram of his Church. The restoration of 
the use of the Church year would go a long 
way to deliver our Churches from lethargy 
and secularism into which so many of 
them have fallen. This book sets forth 
the rationale of the Year of Grace, and at 
a time when there is a fresh emphasis on 
worship, it supplies a need which all our 
pastors will greatly appreciate. 
—C. E. §. 
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CLARENCE H. REBERT 


Clarence H. Rebert, talented and gra- 
cious Minister of Music, and long-time 
faithful communicant member of the 
Church of the Incarnation, Newport, Pa., 
was called to rest Nov. 10, aged 56 years, 
10 months, 15 days. Mrs. Rebert and 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Rebert, a junior 
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at Wilson College, Chambersburg, both 
communicant members of the Inearnation 
Chureh, mourn his departure. Dr. John A. 
Aberly, President of Gettysburg Theolog- 
ical Seminary, assisted at the funeral by 
offering prayer at the home service. The 
services in Newport and at the Gettys- 
burg Cemetery, where interment was made, 
were in charge of his pastor, Rev. W. D. 
Mehrling. 

Mr. Rebert moved in a wide circle of 
friends, and in addition to his interests 
in his home, his choir and his Church, his 
business and his community, he was also 
a member of a number of organizations, 
fraternal, political, business and social. 

A Minister of Musie with his genius so 
unselfishly devoted to God, he was an in- 
spiration to his pastor. Many a time he 
led the Inearnation choir in such a man- 
ner that the Gospel preached by the min- 
ister in the pulpit close to his right hand 
was further magnified and the better ear- 
ried home to the worshipping congrega- 
tion. He did a great and good work for 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Clarence H. Rebert was born on Christ- 
mas Day and was ealled at eventide on 
a Sunday, the Lord’s Day. His music, dear 
to his heart, was dedicated to the greater 
glory of the Lord, and the text was, “The 
Glory which Shall Be Revealed in Us”. 


MISS EMMA SCHOENENBERGER 


Zion Church, Ashland, mourns deeply the 
loss of one of her dearest friends and 
most loyal supporters, Miss Emma 
Schoenenberger. Like Mary and Martha, 
her name did not often appear upon the 
broad circulars distributed throughout the 
Church and country, but quietly, in her 
humble way, she gave of herself, through- 
out life, to the Reformed Church and her 
great causes. Perhaps more than any 
other individual in Zion’s Church, Miss 
Schoenenberger urged the cause of Mis- 
sions and Reformed Church benevolences. 
She herself gave liberally to every de- 
nominational cause with which she was 
approached, and constantly urged a deep- 
er interest in others for the same high 
purposes. 

Since the death of her brother, August 
Schoenenberger, an elder and great lay 
patriarch of Dr. I. M. Schaeffer’s pastor- 


ate, she shouldered his responsibilities 
while continuing to carry her own. She 
was a member of many of the many 


Church societies and clubs. But she took 
particular pride and interest in the Pri- 
mary Department of the Chureh School, 
of which she was assistant superintendent. 

She was born Feb. 18, 1865. She never 
married, but devoted all her time to the 
keeping of her brother’s household and 
the companionship of a sister who was 
unable to hear. She was the daughter of 
a marriage consummated between the late 
Wilhelmina Grosser and Charles Schoenen- 
berger. Her only surviving relative of 
immediate lineage is Miss Theresa Schoen- 
enberger, the sister whom she served and 
loved, and a lady similar in character and 
religious loyalty. She was preceded in 
death by one sister, Lena, and three 
brothers, Charles, August and John. 

The absence of this loving friend and 
wise counsellor is felt already, not only 
within the limited circles of the congre- 
gation, but also beyond in the wider ex- 
panses of the greater Church enterprises. 
If she could speak, the writer believes 
she would breathe the wish that her place 
be filled and the causes in which she in- 
terested herself be adopted and nurtured 
by some other, perhaps one who may 
chance upon these lines, for her thoughts 
were always of others, of God, and of 
her Church. The offices she held in honor 
we trust will be filled, as all vacancies 
will be supplied, but it will be most dif- 
ficult for the Reformed Church to discover 
a spirit so humble, so loyal and so Christ- 
like to fill her empty space in the front 
rank of the Church’s loyal Defenders of 
the Faith. —A. A. W. 
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prove attractive as inexpensive Christmas gifts. They 
are made up 
tarnish. 


attractively in colors and will not 
Price, 15 cents each; $1.75 per dozen 
No. 30—Hoffman’s Head of Christ 

No. 31—The Good Shepherd 

No. 32—The Wise Men 


THE UNION LESSON GUIDE AND 
GOLDEN TEXT BOOK ON THE 


UNIFORM LESSONS FOR 1936 


For each lesson it gives Title, Scripture 
Passage, Golden Text, Memory Verses, and 
Daily Home Readings, also Christian En- 
deavor Topics suitable for young people's } 
meetings. ia 
Price, 6 cents each; $5.00 per 100, postpaid 


THE GOLDEN TEXT BOOK 
This popular little booklet contains the 


lesson announcements, Golden Texts and — 
Daily Bible Readings for 1936; selected 


poems, Ten Commandments, Twenty-third 
Psalm, Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, Apos- — 
tles’ Creed and other valuable material. — 
Paper bound, with beautiful new cover 
design in full colors. Size, 34x44 inehes; 
32 pages. eat: 
Price, 5 cents each, $5 per 100, postpaid — mr 
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